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EDITORIAL  On  clerics  and  visionaries.... 

I am  pleased  to  present  in  its  entirety  Arthur  Larrabee’s  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  keynote  address  on  Quaker  leadership.  Arthur  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
A member  of  Central  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  Arthur  has  twice  served  as  its 
Clerk.  He  also  served  as  Clerk  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  now  serves  as  its 
General  Secretary. 

Arthur’s  workshops  on  clerking  are  immensely  popular,  and  for  good  reason,  as 
Sharon  Doyle  makes  clear  in  her  article  (p.  6).  He  helps  Friends  to  clerk  meetings 
with  “joy  and  confidence.” 

What  Arthur  has  to  say  about  Quaker  leadership  is  important,  but  is  clerking 
really  the  heart  of  our  spiritual  practice?  As  Howard  Brinton  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  Quakerism  is  a prophetic  religion.  If  so,  Quakerism’s  leaders  are  not  its  clerks, 
but  its  visionaries.  No  one  remembers  who  clerked  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in 
the  18th  century,  but  we  do  remember  a Friend  named  John  Woolman  who  never 
served  as  clerk  of  anything,  as  far  as  I know.  Woolman  was  a prophet,  a passionate 
opponent  of  slavery,  who  was  not  always  appreciated  in  his  home  meeting.  When  he 
began  wearing  undyed  clothing  as  a way  of  expressing  his  opposition  to  slavery  (in- 
digo dyes  were  the  product  of  slave  labor),  Woolman  was  ridiculed  as  an  eccentric  by 
many  Friends.  Lucretia  Mott,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  19th  century  women’s  rights 
movement,  also  frequently  faced  fierce  opposition  from  her  Meeting. 

I know  from  personal  experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  a visionary  leader.  For 
instance,  when  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  came  under  at- 
tack in  the  early  1990s,  some  Friends  in  my  Meeting  complained  that  the  AFSC 
wasn’t  “Quakerly,”  it  didn’t  have  enough  service  opportunities  and  it  neglected  youth. 
Trying  to  respond  to  these  concerns,  I was  led  to  help  start  a youth  service  program 
jointly  supported  by  the  AFSC  and  the  Quarter.  Because  of  a few  Friends  hostile  to 
the  AFSC,  my  home  meeting  was  the  last  to  approve  this  project. 

My  ally  was  a clerk  of  Quarter  who  didn’t  take  sides.  She  used  impeccable  Quaker 
process  to  shepherd  this  concern  through  the  Quarter  while  ensuring  that  everyone’s 
feelings  and  opinions  were  heard  and  respected.  After  the  project  was  approved,  she 
told  me  privately  that  this  was  the  best  moment  of  her  clerking  life.  She  was  a 
gifted,  inspired  clerk,  for  whom  I am  deeply  grateful. 

Good  clerks  and  visionary  leaders  are  both  needed  for  a healthy  spiritual  com- 
munity. Without  a vision,  a community  perishes,  or  at  least  grows  dull  and  lifeless. 
Without  a good  clerk  there  is-chaos  and  conflict.  That’s  why  clerks  need  to  be  nur- 
tured. They  make  the  work  of  visionaries  and  prophets  possible.  They  also  help  the 
community  to  discern  the  difference  between  a true  vision  and  the  bogus  kind.  Arthur 
is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  fostering  clerking  skills.  But  what  about  prophetic  lead- 
ers? What  are  we  doing  to  nurture  their  gifts? 

I’d  like  to  close  with  a word  about  Arthur’s  father  Kent,  who  was  a prophet  and 
visionary.  In  the  early  1980s,  Kent  felt  led  to  walk  (yes,  walk!)  across  Europe  to 
Leningrad,  where  he  met  with  Russians  and  shared  with  them  a message  about 
Quakerism  and  peace.  He  travelled  around  the  US  calling  on  Friends  to  start  a 
Quaker  Meeting  in  Moscow.  Some  Friends  regarded  Kent  as  an  oddball  or  worse, 
but  as  a newcomer  to  Quakerism  I was  inspired  by  his  vision  and  so  were  many 
others.  Kent  did  not  start  a Meeting  in  Moscow,  but  he  did  influence  many  Friends, 
like  Janet  Riley  and  myself,  to  become  involved  in  this  Soviet-American  work.  To- 
day there  is  a Quaker  Meeting  and  Friends  Center  in  Moscow.  Our  Religious  Society  is 
blessed  to  have  visionaries  like  Kent  as  well  as  joyful,  confident  clerks  like  Arthur. 
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by  Arthur  Larrabee 

Central  Philadelphia  (PA)  Meeting 

For  some  time  I have  been  looking  forward  to 
this  visit  with  you.  It  is  my  third  visit  among  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  in  the  last  four  years. 

In  2004  and  2005  I was  invited  to  conduct  weekend 
workshops  in  the  Seattle  area  on  Friends  decision- 
making and  clerking. 

Now  I am  back  as  your  yearly  meeting  Friend  in 
Residence.  I am  honored  to  have  been  invited  back, 
and  it  is  a blessing  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
address  you  this  morning. 

I want  to  talk  about  leadership  and  authority  in 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Background 

On  August  22,  2006,  Quakers  made  headline  news 
in  Philadelphia,  PA.  On  that  day,  the  city’s  leading  news- 

A member  of  Central  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting , ARTHUR 
Larrabee  has  twice  served  as  its  Clerk.  He  also  served  as  Clerk  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  now  serves  as  its  General  Secretary.  A 
lawyer  by  training , Arthur  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia  for  23  years. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  a consultant , workshop  leader ; speaker ; author 
and  volunteer. 


paper,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  carried  a front  page  story 
that  grabbed  the  attention  of  every  Quaker  who  saw  it. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  non-Quakers  saw 
it,  but  if  there  had  been  none  that  would  have  been  more 
than  enough.  The  article,  you  see,  was  not  very  flattering. 
Its  focus  was  not  on  good  works,  but  on  institutional  dys- 
function. 

The  headline  read,  “Friends  frustrate  some  of  their 
flock:  Quakers  bogged  down  by  process,  two  leaders  say.” 

The  two  leaders  are  my  friends.  One  was  the  then 
General  Secretary  ol  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
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office  I now  hold;  and  the  other  was  then,  and  is  now,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. In  fairness  to  these  Friends,  I would  note  that  nei- 
ther of  them  feels  that  the  article  faithfully  reflected  the 
whole  of  what  had  been  said  in  their  interviews.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a few  of  the  quotes  attributed  to  them: 

Two  leading  Quakers  say  the  denomination  and  its 
agencies  are  being  hobbled  by  an  institutional  disdain 
for  leadership. 

The  famously  liberal  sect  has  become  “stuck  in 
its  old  ways  ...  and  has  grown  utterly  resistant  to  lead- 
ership and  new  ideas.” 

“For  the  Society  of  Friends  to  have  a future,  it 
has  to  change  its  culture  ...and  I don’t  know  if  that’s 
doable.” 

“Quakers  want  the  fruits  of  leadership... but  they 
don’t  want  anybody  to  lead.” 

“Even  the  purchase  of  an  office  copier  seems  to 
need  a broad  consensus. ..[and  if  I dismiss  an  unsatis- 
factory employee]  everyone  feels  they  are  entitled  to 
challenge  and  discuss — to  question  [my]  process.” 

When  I was  asked  to  suggest  a topic  for  this  morning’s 
talk,  the  Inquirer  article  and  the  issues  it  raises  were  fresh 
in  my  mind.  Given  an  opportunity  to  explore  them  fur- 
ther, I proposed  to  those  in  charge  that  my  topic  be 
“Quaker  Leadership.” 

My  intention 

My  intention  this  morning  is  to  discuss  these  issues 
from  the  perspective  of  a meeting,  that  is,  a monthly,  quar- 
terly or  yearly  meeting.  When  I use  the  word  “meeting,” 
I will  be  referring  to  these  meetings  collectively.  True, 
the  Inquirer  article  grew  out  of  the  experiences  of  two 
executives  of  large  Quaker  organizations,  but  most  of  us 
deal  with  these  issues  at  the  meeting  level,  and  so  I have 
chosen  to  make  them  my  focus. 

In  truth,  many  of  these  issues,  whether  belonging  to 
Quaker  meetings  or  to  Quaker  organizations,  grow  out 
of  the  same  soil,  rooted  in  beliefs,  attitudes  and  practices 
first  encountered  at  the  monthly  meeting  level;  discuss- 
ing these  issues  from  a meeting’s  perspective  may  shed 
light  on  them  as  they  impact  larger  Quaker  organizations. 

What  I have  to  say  may,  or  may  not,  apply  very  pre- 
cisely to  the  experience  of  any  one  person  or  meeting.  In 
preparing  this  talk,  I have  made  use  of  impressions  gath- 
ered over  a lifetime  within  the  Society  of  Friends  and  I 
have  found  these  impressions  not  always  easy  to  illustrate 
or  document. 

My  bias  is  that  our  religious  society  is  in  need  of  a 
fresh  perspective  on  leadership.  The  perspective  I pro- 
pose is  one  that  honors  the  exercise  of  leadership  and  the 
leaders  among  us  without  compromising  the  integrity  and 
spiritual  understandings  of  our  religious  society. 


Refusing  the  Power  Model  of  leadership 

If  all  we  knew  about  leadership  had  been  learned  from 
what  is  reported  about  leaders  in  business,  politics  and  other 
areas  of  human  endeavor,  we  would  be  quite  justified  in 
wanting  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  them.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  have  disdained  the  idea  of  leadership  in  our  meet- 
ings because  we  are  reacting  to  examples  of  leadership  that 
we  see  modeled  in  the  larger  society  around  us. 

Sometimes,  in  the  wider  world,  leadership  has  seemed 
to  be  all  about  the  person  who  is  the  leader.  Listen  to  this 
lead  sentence  in  a Wall  Street  Journal  article,  February  16, 
2007:  “The  new  chief  executive  of  Credit  Suisse  Group. . .will 
face  the  challenge  of  shaping  the  big  global  bank  in  his  own 
image:  hardworking,  dependable,  consistent  and,  some  might 
say,  boring.” 

Here’s  another  model  of  leadership,  one  that  suggests 
an  arrogance  we  often  associate  with  leaders:  “I  hear  the 
voices,  and  I read  the  front  page,  and  I know  the  specula- 
tion. But  I’m  the  decider,  and  I decide  what  is  best.  And 
what’s  best  is  for  Don  Rumsfeld  to  remain  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.”  (President  Bush,  April  18,  2006.) 

I want  to  label  this  model  of  leadership,  epitomized  by 
the  two  quotes  I’ve  just  shared,  the  “power  model.”  There 
are  many  other  examples  of  the  Power  Model.  They  perme- 
ate our  society  and  our  culture,  and  I suspect,  when  many  of 
us  think  of  leadership,  it  is  the  Power  Model,  or  some  per- 
mutation of  it,  of  which  we’re  thinking. 

The  practice  of  leadership,  however,  is  not  the  same  as 
the  exercise  of  power.  As  Jim  Collins  says  in  Good  to  Great  in 
the  Social  Sectors  (2005),  “If  I put  a loaded  gun  to  your  head, 
I can  get  you  to  do  things  you  might  not  otherwise  do,  but 
I’ve  not  practiced  leadership;  I’ve  exercised  power.  True  lead- 
ership only  exists  if  people  follow  when  they  have  the  free- 
dom not  to.  If  people  follow  you  because  they  have  no  choice, 
then  you  are  not  leading.” 

When  I talk  about  leadership  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
I do  not  have  the  Power  Model  in  mind.  I have  something 
else  in  mind.  I’m  calling  it  the  Quaker  Model. 

Quaker  theology  and  culture  as  it  relates  to 
leadership  and  authority 

It  is  not  surprising  that  aspects  of  Quaker  theology  and 
culture  directly  impact  our  attitudes  about  leadership  and 
authority. 

First,  we  have  a belief  that  each  of  us  is  endowed  with  a 
measure  of  the  Divine  Light  and  that  each  of  us  has  the 
potential  for  direct  and  unmediated  access  to  God.  Well, 
well,  well!  If  that’s  true,  why  would  we  need  leaders?  By  defi- 
nition, don’t  we  have  within  us,  directly  from  the  Source, 
access  to  all  the  leadership  of  which  we  have  need? 

Second,  we  hold  a belief  that  each  of  us  has  the  poten- 
tial for  speaking  Truth,  capital  “T.”  What  anyone  of  us  says 
may  be  words  of  Divine  wisdom  and  authority.  With  em- 
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powerment  such  as  this,  why  would  we  ever  be  inclined  to 
acknowledge,  thank  you  very  much,  the  authority  of  others? 

Third,  we  have  a testimony  of  equality,  sometimes  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  if  anyone  sticks  their  head  up  higher 
than  anyone  else,  they  risk  losing  it. 

Finally,  we  have  eliminated  the  role  of  human  leadership 
in  our  worship,  a role  that  in  other  religions  is  assumed  by  a 
spiritual  or  religious  leader.  Indeed,  if  I may  say  so,  I think  we 
take  some  pride  in  having  no  spiritual  leaders  as  commonly 
understood.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  issues  with  leadership! 

Our  theology,  our  experience  of  worship,  our  spiritual 
beliefs  and  practices,  make  it  very  easy  for  us  to  assert  a cer- 
tain individual  spiritual  authority. 

So  far,  so  good;  spiritual  authority  is  not  a bad  thing. 
We  Quakers  honor  the  spiritual  authority  that  flows  from 
our  individual  and  corporate  experience  of  the  Light  Within. 
But  have  we  not  had  the  experience  of  someone  exercising 
his  or  her  spiritual  authority  in  a manner  that  seemed  mis- 
placed, or  too  large,  or  out  of  proportion,  or  in  derogation  of 
the  legitimate  needs  and  concerns  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  I’m  talking  about  the  phenomenon  of  someone  ex- 
trapolating from  an  individual  spiritual  authority  to  claim 
an  authority  and  a power  on  any  matter,  in  any  venue  where 
he  or  she  has  feelings  or  concerns.  I’d  like  to  name  this  phe- 
nomenon “Spiritual  Entitlement.” 

As  I see  it,  Spiritual  Entitlement  is  a distortion  of  Quaker 
belief  and  practice  because  it  discounts  and  undermines  com- 
munity authority.  It  also  discounts  and  undermines  those 
who  have  accepted  leadership  responsibility. 

Our  religious  society  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  those 
acting  out  of  a sense  of  Spiritual  Entitlement.  To  our  own 
detriment,  we  tend  to  accept  and  tolerate  this  attitude  and 
behavior,  rather  than  assert  the  authority  of  the  community 
and  of  its  leaders.  This  is  what  the  two  Quaker  heads  of 
Quaker  organizations  were  complaining  about  in  the  news- 
paper story  with  which  I opened  this  talk. 

The  following  comes  to  mind  as  an  example  of  the  in- 
dividual Spiritual  Entitlement  of  which  I’m  talking. 

Let’s  stay  with  photocopiers.  At  a meeting  for  business, 
a committee  which  had  been  looking  into  the  purchase  of  a 
new  copier,  presented  a very  thorough  and  trustworthy  re- 
port. It  explained  its  consideration  of  several  brands  and 
models,  the  ones  it  had  rejected  as  well  as  the  one  it  was 
recommending,  a Ricoh.  Notwithstanding  a general  response 
of  appreciation  and  approval  for  the  committee’s  work  and 
report,  one  member  of  the  meeting  objected  to  the  recom- 
mendation, feeling  that  the  meeting  should  buy  a Canon.  It 
was  not  a spiritual  objection,  such  as  claiming  that  Ricohs 
were  made  with  slave  labor,  but  rather  an  objection  related 
to  his  experience  of  relative  cost  and  performance,  matters 
which  had  been  within  the  scope  of  the  committee’s  work 
and  about  which  they  had  reported.  This  would  be  Spiritual 
Entitlement,  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 


The  need  for  human  leadership  in  the  organizational 
work  of  our  meetings  and  religious  society 

Our  meetings  are  human  organizations  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual ones;  they  have  needs  and  requirements  that  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  our  communities  in  worship. 

I wonder,  does  our  individual  Spiritual  Entitlement  keep 
us  from  recognizing  the  needs  of  our  meetings  as  human 
organizations?  Are  we  not  sometimes  in  denial  about  the 
needs  for  human  leadership  in  the  organizational  aspects  of 
our  religious  society? 

I have  heard  it  said,  I’m  not  sure  whether  with  convic- 
tion or  with  bemusement,  “Quaker  leadership  is  an  oxymo- 
ron.” I don’t  buy  it  and  I hope  you  won’t  buy  it  either. 

Let’s  look  at  an  example  of  an  attempt  at  leadership.  In 
my  meeting,  and  many  others  of  which  I’m  aware,  but  I don’t 
know  about  yours,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  statement 
whatsoever,  howsoever  simple,  of  shared  belief.  So,  what  do 
Quakers  believe?  In  my  experience,  this  is  how  the  all  too 
common  answer  to  this  question  starts,  “Well,  it’s  hard  to 
say  what  Quakers  believe,  or  to  speak  for  Quakers  as  whole 
because  we  believe  so  many  things,  but  let  me  tell  you  what 
I believe.”  This  is  the  beginning,  perhaps,  of  a fine  indi- 
vidual but  there  is  not  much  in  it  that  gives  you  a sense  of  a 
collective  energy  or  focus. 

But  let’s  take  this  example  one  step  further,  and  persist 
in  our  efforts  to  make  a statement  of  Quaker  beliefs  which 
might  unite  us,  and  draw  seekers  to  us.  So,  someone  might 
begin  by  saying  that  surely  we  can  all  agree  that  Quakers 
believe  in  God  as  understood  and  illuminated  by  George 
Fox,  our  society’s  founder.  Pretty  innocuous,  yes? 

No,  is  the  answer.  “How  can  you  say  that  Quakers  be- 
lieve in  God?  I don’t  believe  in  God,  and  so  you  can’t  say 
Quakers  believe  in  God,  and  I’ve  been  a Quaker  for  over  a 
year.”  This  would  be  Spiritual  Entitlement. 

What’s  wrong  with  this  picture?  The  responder  has  con- 
fused his  own  individual  experience  and  belief  with  Quaker 
experience  and  belief,  articulated  over  centuries.  So  it  is  that 
an  attempt  at  articulating  core  beliefs  at  the  heart  of  our 
religious  society  is  thwarted.  If  I had  been  a leader  in  this 
cause,  I would  have  been  pretty  discouraged. 

A model  for  the  relationship  between  the  Spirit  and  the 
individual  in  the  context  of  both  worship  and  our  meet- 
ings as  human  organizations 

Of  course,  for  Quakers  it  is  not  a matter  of  “either/or;” 
of  spiritual  leadership  on  the  one  hand,  or  human  leader- 
ship on  the  other.  We  reject  this  duality.  For  us,  it  is  a matter 
of“both/and.” 

I’d  like  to  suggest  a model  for  thinking  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Spirit  and  the  individual  in  the  con- 
texts of  both  our  meetings  in  worship,  and  our  meetings  as 
human  organizations. 
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As  many  Friends  can  attest,  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
ways  to  connect  with  Quaker  history  is  by  nibbling  on 
a bit  of  chocolate.  Known  as  Theobroma  cacao  to  botanists, 
the  history  of  this  “food  of  the  gods”  is  closely  intertwined 
with  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  However,  finding  choco- 
late that  honors  our  Quaker  heritage  along  with  Quaker 
values  such  as  equality  and  integrity  can  be  challenging  in 
modern  times. 

Industrious  Friends  and  Chocolate 

Friends’  interest  in  chocolate  has  its  roots  in  England’s 
Industrial  Age.  Although  chocolate  had  been  brought  from 
the  New  World  perhaps  as  early  as  the  mid-l500s,  it  re- 
mained a beverage  of  the  elite  until  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. The  Frys,  a Quaker  family,  changed  all  this  in  two  ways: 
with  the  use  of  a steam  engine  to  grind  the  beans  (previ- 
ously work  was  done  by  mortar  and  pestle),  and  in  1847,  the 
invention  of  the  chocolate  bar.  No  longer  merely  a beverage, 
chocolate  took  off,  and  the  Royal  Navy  enlisted  J.S.  Fry  & 
Sons  in  the  effort  to  sober  up  their  soldiers,  replacing  daily 
grog  rations  with  chocolate  bars.  Other  Quakers  through- 
out history  also  advocated  chocolate  as  a substitute  for  alco- 
hol as  part  of  the  temperance  movement. 

Best  known  in  the  US  for  the  Eastertime  Cadbury  Egg, 


Cadbury’s  remains  one  of  the  world’s  best-recognized  names 
in  chocolate.  John  Cadbury,  a Quaker  from  Birmingham, 
England,  started  his  chocolate  empire  as  a modest  shop  in 
1824.  At  the  time,  chocolate  was  just  beginning  to  gain  in 
popularity  with  the  masses,  and  the  Cadburys  managed  to 
tap  into  the  market  with  great  success:  by  1853,  Cadbury’s 
became  Queen  Victoria’s  personal  supplier. 

To  support  this  success,  the  Cadburys  built  Bourneville, 
a model  factory  town  outside  of  Birmingham.  The  “factory 
in  a garden”  featured  sturdy  housing,  gardens  for  workers, 
reading  and  dining  halls,  quarters  for  pensioners,  and  edu- 
cational programs  for  workers  and  their  families.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  service,  workers  received  a savings  account. 
Cadbury’s  was  also  the  first  company  to  adopt  the  5-1/2  day 
workweek.  By  1919,  7,500  workers  lived  in  Bourneville. 
Modern-day  Quakers  may  recognize  Bourneville  as  the  site 
of  Woodbrooke  Quaker  Study  Centre,  located  in  the 
Cadburys’  former  family  home. 

Other  Quaker  chocolatiers  such  as  Fry,  Rowntree,  and 
even  Milton  Hershey  in  Pennsylvania,  went  on  to  build  simi- 
larly appointed  factory  towns  and  to  provide  for  the  well- 
being of  their  workers. 


Continued  on  page  16 
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Art  Therapy  in  Iraq 

by  Sue  Burrus 

Eastside  Meeting  (Bellevue,  WA) 

In  the  spring  of 2005  we  became  aware  of  an  art  therapy 
program  run  by  Iraqi  civilians  to  help  Iraqi  children  deal 
with  the  trauma  of  war.  We  contacted  them  in  the  summer 
of 2005  to  tell  them  about  our  plan  to  sell  handpainted  cards 
to  raise  money  for  their  program.  They  told  us  that  they 
appreciated  our  desire  to  help,  but  cannot  allow  us  to  use 
the  name  of  their  project  in  our  fundraising  efforts. 

They  explained  that  any  connection  with  the  United 
States  at  this  time  could  put  their  organization  and  the  chil- 
dren at  risk.  Their  representative  wrote,  “As  you  may  al- 
ready know,  any  Iraqi  who  is  known  to  be  associated  with 
America  is  in  great  danger.”  We  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  card  making  project  without  naming  the  Iraqi  organiza- 
tion. 

Blank  cards,  envelopes  and  watercolor  pencils  were  do- 
nated by  attenders  of  Eastside  Friends  Meeting.  Artists  from 
Eastside  Friends  Meeting,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  and  several  local  in- 
terfaith gatherings  have  created  more  than  1,000  cards.  As 
of  June  30,  2007,  we  have  raised  $1,400  through  this 
project.  □ 

/ value  Quakers  because . . . 

Compiled  by  Starshine 
Heartland  Worship  Group,  Montana 

The  following  responses  to  the  statement  “I  value  Quakers  be- 
cause” were  compiled from  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friends 
in  the  summer  of 2007: 

Value  of  deepest  truth  is  based  on  experience  not  experts. 

We  all  have  equality  in  ministry.  Care  for  all.  Take  care  of 
each  other.  Clearness/Kindness. 

Quakers  seek  truth  rather  than  feeling  they  have  final  com- 
plete truth.  We  know  we  do  not  have  a monopoly  on  truth. 

In  their  trust  in  the  order  of  the  universe. 

I searched  many  religions  but  when  I found  Quakers,  I felt  I 
had  come  home.  Love  and  peace  to  all.  Betty  Hustad 

I value  Quakers  because  I feel  like  I am  in  a family.  Quaker 
values  make  me  feel  like  I am  at  home. 

Quakers  value  an  inner  and  an  outer  process  - inward  search- 
ing/listening and  outward  speaking/service. 


Above:  Linda  Ellsworth 


Below:  Starshine  and  Judy  Ansley 
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Arthur  Larrabee  on  Clerking: 
Serving  the  Community  with  Joy 
and  Confidence 

by  Sharon  Doyle 

Clerk,  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA) 


Arthur  Larrabee  likes  to  clerk  standing  up.  This  is  some- 
thing I’ve  never  seen  before  and  I am  determined  to  use  it 
some  day.  A wonderful  clear  stream  of  energy  flows  through 
the  man  as  he  dances  through  his  popular  workshop  on 
clerking  at  Pendle  Hill.  He  is  a fountain  of  knowledge,  loves 
teaching  and  has  some  ideas  about  clerking  which  surprised 
me.  He  doesn’t  lecture  so  much  as  build  the  group’s  knowl- 
edge by  asking  questions,  supplementing  our  torrent  of  an- 
swers with  insights  of  his  own,  and  then  letting  the  group 
practice  with  scenarios.  It  is  a very  heady  weekend  with 
many  things  to  process  on  the  long  road  home. 

The  Role  of  the  Clerk 

“ Friends , let's  welcome  what  is,  hold  it  and  transform  it” 

Arthur  began  the  weekend  with  a focus  on  the  role  of 
clerk.  There  were  three  things  he  emphasized  as  he  began 
to  move  us  to  a group  consideration  of  business  meeting 
itself.  The  first  is  that  it  is  the  clerk’s  job  to  invite  the  spirit 
and  help  create  a spiritually  founded  process.  The  clerk  is 
responsible  for  keeping  the  meeting  in  worship — setting  a 
tone  by  his  or  her  use  of  language,  addressing  Friends  by 
name,  allowing  time  for  worship  to  happen,  always  looking 
for  ways  to  build  the  sense  of  being  in  community  with  one 
another  to  seek  God’s  will.  The  second  role  of  the  clerk  is  to 
name  what’s  happening,  to  acknowledge  and  express  it  - both 
the  tension  and  the  unity.  Welcome  what  is,  hold  it  and 
transform  it.  For  this  to  happen,  the  clerk  must  be  transpar- 
ent at  all  times,  acknowledging  what  she  is  doing  and  why, 
as  she  is  doing  it.  Finally  the  role  of  the  clerk  is  to  articulate 
the  sense  of  the  meeting.  Arthur  urged  us  not  to  wait  until 
it  was  perfectly  formed  in  our  minds  to  speak  but  to  do  it 
early  and  often — test  drive  our  sense  of  it  so  that  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  unity  can  be  found  and  set  aside  and  the  meet- 
ing can  move  forward. 


Finding  the  Sense  of  the  Meeting 

“Our  meetings  are  more  successful  when  people  speak  as 
little  as  possible.  We  are  not  gathered  together  to  hear  ev- 
erything that  could  be  said,  but  what  needs  to  be  said  for 
meeting  to  move  forward.  “ 

Arthur  asked  the  group  what  the  purpose  of  business 
meeting  was.  The  answers  came  fast  and  easily. 

1. To  do  the  business  of  the  meeting 

2.  To  build  the  community  of  the  meeting. 

3.  To  nourish  the  spiritual  life  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  a meeting  for  worship  with  an  intention  to  do  busi- 
ness. Taking  the  time  to  truly  worship  won’t  slow  the  meet- 
ing down,  but  sharpen  its  focus. 

“Do  you  have  the  patience  to  remain  unmoving  until  right 
action  arises  f” 

Saturday  began  with  the  question:  What  is  the  process 
of  discernment?  The  answers  piled  up.  We  are  seeking  to 
do  God’s  will,  to  live  in  God.  Seeking  God’s  will  involves 
holding  something  in  the  light  until  there  are  no  more  shad- 
ows. Truth  emanates  like  a harmony  rising  from  a multi- 
tude of  voices.  (Did  I mention  that  this  was  a heady  week- 
end?) 

Arthur  cautioned  us  to  be  especially  careful  of  our  lan- 
guage as  we  approach  a difficult  decision.  He  warned  against 
using  the  word  “consensus”  and  advised  keeping  to  the  old 
language  “seeking  unity.”  Consensus  has  come  to  mean  will- 
ing to  compromise;  unity  is  a shared  awareness  of  God’s 
will.  Seeking  unity  supports  the  mystical  experience  of  wor- 
ship; it  is  a process  keeps  the  community  together  and,  as 
one  participant  said,  “[Unity]  is  the  fruit  of  meeting  each 
other  in  that  which  is  eternal.” 
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“ When  we  trust  the  divine  in  each  other  enough  to  let  go  of 

fears , the  decisions  support  the  sense  of  the  meeting  as  both 

a process  and  an  outcome. 

As  Saturday  evolved,  we  focused  on  the  knotty  problem 
of  unity  versus  unanimity.  What  happens  when  there  is  one 
persistent  voice  in  opposition  to  or  supporting  a decision 
which  the  rest  of  the  meeting  does  not  share?  How  do  we 
know  when  it  is  a case  of  the  one  not  in  unity  with  the  many 
or  a case  of  the  many  being  not  in  unity  with  the  one? 

Quakers  may  not  have  rules,  but  we  have  expectations. 
Arthur  urged  us  not  to  allow  our  process  to  be  hijacked  by 
the  emotional  power  of  the  veto.  He  asked  us  what  our 
expectations  were  for  the  process.  The  answers  piled  up: 
We  expect  one  another  to  come  to  the  process  willing  to 
listen,  willing  to  stay  in  relationship  with  each  other,  willing 
to  be  taught,  willing  to  express  our  passion  and  let  it  go,  and 
willing  to  accept  continuing  revelation.  The  power  of  the 
veto  does  not  belong  in  this  process.  If  it  becomes  clear 
that  someone  has  taken  themselves  out  of  the  process,  then 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  say  to  that  person,  “We  love  you,  you 
are  in  our  hearts,  but  you  have  taken  yourself  out  of  this 
decision.  The  sense  of  the  meeting  is  not  in  unity  with  your 
desires.” 

Arthur  reminded  us  that  impasse  is  not  failure.  “Sur- 
round it  with  positive  energy  and  make  it  part  of  the  pro- 
cess.” Nothing  is  a mistake  if  you  make  it  an  opportunity  to 
learn. 

That  night,  various  clerks  spoke  about  problems  they 
had  dealt  with  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  in  their  meet- 
ing and  asked  for  advice.  It  was  sobering  how  many  of  our 
meetings  experience  the  same  problems. 

The  Power  of  the  Agenda 

“ Your  lack  of  preparation  is  not  my  emergency.  ” 

On  Sunday  morning,  Arthur  held  the  focus  on  what 
our  process  in  meeting  for  business  cannot  do.  Our  process 
is  not  built  to  respond  to  emergencies.  Sometimes  a great 
energy  can  squash  more  timid  voices  and  momentum  leads 
to  a lack  of  safety.  There  are  also  times  when  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  is  more  appropriate  for  committees,  when  every- 
thing needs  to  wait.  We  believe  that  careful  preparation,  a 
lack  of  urgency,  leads  to  long  lasting  decisions.  Spirit  favors 
the  well  prepared. 

“Ah,  good.  I made  a mistake , but  now  it's  perfect. ” 

As  we  left,  I think  what  I was  most  amazed  at  was  that 
we  had  only  covered  a third  of  the  fat  notebook  I took  home 
with  me  to  read  and  re-read.  But  Arthur  demonstrated  his 
ideas  of  what  good  clerking  was  by  the  way  he  taught — he 
was  a humble  servant  leader,  happy  to  hear  the  voices  of  the 


many,  guiding  us  to  insights,  firm  in  his  determination  not 
to  let  the  overly  eager  dominate  the  class,  and  always  con- 
tinually open  to  moments  of  worship  together.  One  of  the 
phrases  he  used  during  the  workshop,  when  there  were  snags 
or  interruptions,  was  “Ah,  good.  I made  a mistake,  but  now 
it’s  perfect.”  I find  myself  repeating  that  with  a smile  and 
wondering  why  it  makes  me  laugh.  But  I think  that  the  joy 
and  confidence  implicit  there  seems  to  be  the  important  part 
of  what  he  teaches.  Clerks  should  smile  as  they  lead,  be- 
cause their  confidence  is  not  in  themselves  but  in  the  pro- 
cess itself. 

However,  as  a western  Friend  and  the  only  participant 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  experience  for  me  is  larger 
than  a notebook  or  even  the  experience  of  being  taught  by 
Arthur.  So  allow  me  two  observations. 

Imagine  sitting  for  a weekend  in  an  entire  room  of 
Clerks.  Forty  five  of  them.  A room  of  humble  leader  ser- 
vants. All  quite  happy  to  lay  down  the  responsibility  for  the 
agenda  and  soak  up  learning.  The  silence  was  immediately 
deep  and  went  deeper.  The  Clerk  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  (the  “other”  PYM)  sat  next  to  me  for  much  of  the 
weekend  and  said  nary  a word,  but  soaked  it  all  up  as  he 
took  extensive  notes.  He  confided  to  me  later  that  after  two 
weekends  of  being  on  call,  he  was  ready  to  just  receive.  I 
learned  a lot  about  clerking  just  from  being  involved  with 
forty-five  opinionated/ reliable/joyful/ stubborn/ energetic/ 
hopeful/positive/ agenda-driven  people  who  were  laying  that 
aside  to  learn.  This  experience  I will  carry  with  me  for  a 
long  time. 

Imagine  spending  a weekend  in  an  old  18th  century  house 
where  almost  everyone  chooses  not  to  lock  their  doors. 
Where  the  floorboards  are  hand-hewn,  the  antiques  are  real 
and  where  there  are  138  different  species  of  trees  including 
a stand  of  redwoods,  as  well  as  a pond  with  bullfrogs,  a li- 
brary which  is  open  24/7  and  the  word  “Breathe”  posted 
everywhere  you  look.  It  was  a weekend  in  a kind  of  Quaker 
community  paradise,  where  the  testimonies  are  practiced  all 
day.  Get  thee  to  Pendle  Hill  if  you  have  not  been,  Friends. 
It  is  a place  to  drink  deep  and  grow.  I can’t  wait  to  go  back.D 
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North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Epistles  and  Minutes 


Greetings  To  Friends  Everywhere: 

Friends  from  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana  and  Idaho 
gathered  for  the  35th  annual  session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  July  18  - 22  at  the  Reed  College  campus  in  Port- 
land Oregon,  with  the  theme:  “Lives  that  Speak:  Leading 
and  Being  Led.”  It  was  a refreshing  setting,  under  cool  some- 
what rainy  skies,  with  a salmon  creek  and  abundance  of  bird 
and  other  animal  life  to  enjoy. 

On  the  day  before  the  session  began,  our  Friend-in- 
Residence,  Arthur  Larrabee,  led  an  Advanced  Clerking 
Workshop,  which  helped  32  of  our  experienced  clerks  deepen 
their  clerking  skills. 

At  the  opening  Plenary,  visitors  from  several  other  Yearly 
Meetings  and  Quaker  organizations  were  introduced  and 
welcomed.  Excerpts  from  Epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  read,  which  drew  us  closer  to  “Friends  Everywhere.” 

On  Friday  morning,  Arthur  Larrabee  addressed  us  on 
the  question  of  “Quaker  Leadership.”  He  started  off  by  quot- 
ing a front  page  headline  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  from 
August  2006:  “Friends  Frustrate  some  of  their  Flock;  Quak- 
ers bogged  down  by  Process,  say  two  Quaker  leaders.”  This 
headline  led  him  into  some  reflections  on  the  unique  char- 
acteristics of  Quaker  leadership,  as  compared  to  power-based 
secular  leadership  styles.  He  concluded  that  Quakers  need 
a fresh  perspective,  where  religious  understanding  is  not  com- 
promised. “The  practice  of  leadership  is  not  the  same  as  the 
exercise  of  power.”  Key  to  the  Quaker  model  is  a balance 
between  individual  spiritual  authority,  and  corporate  or  com- 
munity spiritual  authority.  A Quaker  leader  is  spiritually 
grounded,  thinks  globally,  shares  ideas,  takes  risks  and  finds 
satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the  community,  rather  than 
personal  influence  or  success. 

Thoughts  about  leadership  stayed  with  us  throughout 
our  sessions  as  we  considered  major  changes  being  proposed 
to  our  Yearly  Meeting  structure,  and  to  our  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. There  was  much  interest  in  the  Vision  and  Structure 
Committee  proposals,  especially  for  establishing  three  new 
standing  committees:  Ministry  and  Oversight,  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns,  and  Focus  on  Youth.  The  prospect  of 
changes  generated  much  energy,  with  groups  of  Friends  gath- 
ering over  meals  and  elsewhere  to  discuss  these  ideas.  After 
much  discussion  and  prayerful  reflection,  the  decision  was 
made  to  move  forward  with  establishing  the  new  commit- 
tees and  other  changes.  A Structure  Implementation  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  work  with  Steering  Committee  to 
begin  the  transition  process. 


Rose  Lewis,  Dorsey  Green,  and  a young  Friend 


Friends  were  touched  by  the  vivid  visual  and  verbal 
presentation  by  a Young  Friend  about  her  experiences  in 
the  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  of 2006.  Getting  acquainted 
with  young  people  from  the  various  branches  of  Quaker- 
ism was  challenging  and  rewarding.  After  visiting  numer- 
ous churches  in  the  Midwest,  she  concluded,  “Churches 
are  empty  shells  until  hearts  come  together.” 

There  were  opportunities  in  interest  groups  to  address 
a wide  variety  of  subjects,  including:  Quaker  Earthcare 
Witness,  Gender  Healing  around  Sexuality,  Ending  the 
War  on  Drugs,  Friends  Peace  Teams,  Immigration  Rights 
are  Human  Rights,  Non-theistic  Quakerism,  Interfaith 
Peace  Movement  and  Friends.  It  was  good  to  learn  about 
current  AFSC  work,  especially  the  impact  the  Eyes  Wide 
Open  tour  is  having  in  rural  Oregon. 

Consideration  of  a Minute  on  Harassment,  contin- 
ued from  last  year,  generated  a deep  level  of  concern.  There 
was  recognition  of  our  shortcomings  when  we  try  to  deal 
with  issues  of  sexual  abuse  and  harassment.  We  were  re- 
minded that  it  is  especially  important  to  be  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  victim. 

The  large  Junior  Friends  group  added  vitality  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  gathering.  Central  Friends  organized  an 
intergenerational  service  project  for  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  there  was  a lively  program  for  young  children.  Com- 
munity night  was  filled  with  talent  and  laughter,  as  we 
celebrated  the  joy  of  being  together. 

We  return  to  our  homes  with  a renewed  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  direction,  ready  to  take  up  new  challenges,  as  we 
are  led. 

Dorsey  Green,  Presiding  Clerk 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
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Children’s  Program  Epistle  - Grades  3-5 

Dear  Friends  everywhere, 

This  Annual  Session  we  learned  lots  and  had  lots  of 
fun.  We  would  like  to  share  some  of  the  things  that  we  did 
and  learned  with  you  now. 

We  sewed  our  own  pillows  and  stuffed  them  ourselves. 
We  learned  many  different  games  such  as:  cat  and  mouse, 
cat  loves  dog,  and  some  from  home.  Another  really  fun  part 
was  the  hike  down  to  the  lake  and  on  the  way  we  discovered 
the  edible  fruits,  Oregon  grapes  and  green  plums.  On  the 
way  there  was  a giant  hamster  wheel.  At  the  lake,  we  saw 
blue  herons,  ducks,  and  beavers.  For  Family  Night,  we  did  a 
skit  on  the  Elephant’s  Child,  which  was  funny  and  interest- 
ing. In  our  time  together  we  sang  songs  like  Pharaoh,  Pha- 
raoh and  read  stories  like  Moses  and  John  Woolman.  We 
hope  that  your  time  has  been  as  fun  as  ours. 

Sincerely,  Savanna  Avila-Crump,  Zachary  Cullers 

The  3rd-5th  Grade  Epistle  Committee 

Central  Friends  Epistle  - Grades  6-8 

When  Central  Friends  met  on  Thursday  night,  the 
weather  was  a bit  dreary  but  it  did  not  reflect  our  high  spir- 
its. There  was  excitement  but  members  of  the  group  brought 
their  own  anxieties. 

Some  came  from  Montana,  others  from  Washington, 
still  others  from  just  a block  away.  We  found  that  we  bonded 
quickly.  The  friendships  we  developed  helped  make  the  plan- 
ning of  the  skit  easier.  The  skit  took  place  at  the  Powell’s 
Potter  Party.  Everyone  made  their  own  contribution  to  the 
script  and  choreography. 

The  Central  Friends  also  had  many  activities  including 
the  ivy  pull,  taking  a trip  to  Oaks  Park  and  Mr.  Scott’s  Swim- 
ming Pool.  The  Ivy  Pull  took  a lot  of  planning  and  team- 
work on  our  part  to  make  it  a successful  intergenerational 
service  project.  About  25  people  of  all  ages  from  ages  5 on 
up  participated.  The  group  included  the  upper  elementary 
kids. 

Junior  Friends  Epistle 

Thirty  joyful  high  school  age  Quakers  came  together  at 
Reed  College  in  Portland,  Oregon  for  the  Junior  Friends 
portion  of  NPYM.  The  theme  for  the  weekend  was  Quaker 
leadership,  leading  and  being  led,  which  many  Junior  Friends 
failed  to  identify  with. 

We  had  two  business  meetings,  covering  pressing  trans- 
portation issues,  nominations  from  our  diligent  nominating 
committee,  and  future  volunteering  opportunities.  As  well, 
we  had  a special  business  item  that  evolved  into  an  out  trip 
to  the  opening  celebration  for  Harry  Potter  and  the  Deathly 
Hallows,  the  seventh  and  final  book  in  the  series. 

We  encouraged  intergenerational  extravaganzas  with  the 
Central  Friends,  Young  Friends,  and  larger  gathering.  We 


played  capture  the  flag,  danced,  and  held  an  open  discussion 
about  spirituality  and  Junior  Friends.  We  also  joined  wor- 
ship sharing  groups  with  the  entire  gathering. 

Our  lack  of  sleep  helped  us  create  an  outrageous  skit  for 
community  night. 

This  gathering  was  made  particularly  enjoyable  due  to 
a great  many  new  people:  we  nominated  and  approved  three 
new  advisors — Kat  Willard,  Judy  Visscher,  and  Ethan 
Perkins — and  welcomed  twelve  new  Junior  Friends  to  the 
program. 

However,  in  the  balance  of  Junior  Friends,  six  much 
beloved  friends  are  graduating  into  college  and  the  NPYM 
Young  Friends  program.  We  wish  them  luck  and  happiness 
on  their  journey. 

In  Peace,  The  NPYM  Junior  Friends. 

Young  Friends  Epistle 

Young  Friends  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened in  the  luxurious  simplicity  of  the  Anna  Mann  cottage 
at  Reed  College.  We  continue  to  grow  in  size  and  cohesion, 
welcoming  new  Friends  as  well  as  old.  In  worship  sharing 
and  conversation  we  worked  to  discern  the  identity  and  di- 
rection of  our  community  in  the  Spirit.  Friends  spoke  of 
the  need  for  community  in  which  we  are  vulnerable  with 
and  accountable  to  each  other,  and  the  importance  of  conti- 
nuity in  that  community. 

Faithfully,  Young  Friends  of  NPYM 

Selected  Minutes  of 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Annual  Session  2007 

Chris  Willard  and  Ann  Stever  presented  the  proposal 
from  the  Vision  and  Structure  Committee.  After  consider- 
able discussion,  the  new  structure  was  approved  (see  p.  18). 

Plenary  III 

2007:  6 Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  2006.  Monika  Tippe 
shared  her  experience  with  the  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  2006 
that  took  place  in  Midwest  US:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio. 
Twenty-six  young  Friends  and  four  leaders  traveled  for  a 
month  together. 

They  encountered  many  styles  of  Quaker  practice  but 
found  connection  as  Friends  was  available  in  many  places  de- 
spite the  different  language  and  theological  convictions. 
Monika  observed  truth  is  living  out  one’s  belief.  Different 
outward  expressions  of  this  belief  were  available  among  those 
they  met.  Relationship  and  community  were  the  source  of  wel- 
come. She  spoke  of  the  opportunity  to  create  community  from 
the  emergence  of  light  and  dark  aspects  of  people  as  they  trav- 
eled and  lived  together. 

Arthur  Larrabee  spoke  about  Quaker  leadership  (see  ar- 
ticle on  p.  3). 


Continued  on  page  18 
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“Leadership  and  Authority”  continued  from  page  5 

human  organization.  We  expect  the  Spirit  to  lead.  But 
there  is  also  a human  element  in  our  worship.  There  is  no 
question  that  our  experience  of  worship  is  and  will  be  in- 
formed by  our  own,  idiosyncratic  human  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  the  needs  of  our 
meetings  as  human  organizations,  perhaps  it  is  useful  to  think 
of  the  relationship  between  Spirit  and  the  individual  as  in- 
verted. Let’s  not  be  shy  about  lifting  up  the  importance  of 
human  leadership,  while  at  the  same  time  expecting  that  it 
will  be  informed  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  life  of 
the  leader,  rooted  in  the  spiritual  understandings  of  the  com- 
munity. God  has  no  hands  but  ours. 

In  this  model,  the  Spirit  and  the  individual  are  in  an 
unbroken  and  continuous  relationship.  In  worship,  the  Spirit 
has  the  leadership,  informed  by  our  human  experience.  In 
the  organizational  work  of  our  meetings,  individuals  take 
the  leadership,  but  we  expect  that  their  work  will  be  informed 
by  spiritual  experience.  The  relationship  is  constant;  the  lead- 
ership changes. 

I would  love  for  us  to  openly  use  the  “L”  word — leader- 
ship— in  our  meetings,  without  being  intimidated  by  our 
fear  of  the  Power  Model  of  leadership.  I would  love  to  think 
that  the  minutes  of  my  yearly  meeting,  Philadelphia,  might 
someday  read:  “The  meeting  authorizes  the  clerk  to  appoint 
a committee  to  take  the  leadership  in  finding  a permanent 
location  at  which  to  hold  our  annual  sessions.” 

What  is  leadership?  Why  do  we  need  it? 

I’d  like  to  say  something  about  leadership  and  why  I 
think  we  need  it. 

Leadership  is  an  energy  that  transforms  a mere  collec- 
tion of  two  or  more  individuals,  each  with  his  or  her  own 
agenda,  into  a group  of  people  who  have  something  in  com- 
mon. 

What  the  group  has  in  common  could  be  as  simple  as 
the  intention  of  two  people  to  come  together  to  talk  about 
something  over  lunch.  A larger  group  might  have  something 
more  complex  in  common  such  as  the  intention  of  several 
hundred  people  to  gather  once  a year  as  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  both  cases — the  meeting  of  two  people  over 
lunch,  or  the  meeting  of  three  hundred  people  over  four  days- 
what  has  made  the  activity  possible?  It  is  leadership.  Some- 
one took  leadership.  Someone  produced  an  energy — a 
thought,  a word,  an  action — that  caused  something  to  hap- 
pen. Leadership  is  a good  thing  and  we  have  need  of  it  in 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

I think  of  a group  of  people,  regardless  of  its  size,  as 
having  one  member  more  than  the  number  of  people  who 
are  actually  present.  So,  for  example,  in  a marriage  of  two 
people,  are  there  not  really  three  people  present?  The  third 


person  is  the  marriage  itself  with  its  own  needs  and  require- 
ments, perhaps  quite  different  from  the  needs  and  require- 
ments felt  by  either  partner.  In  a monthly  meeting  for  busi- 
ness with  twenty  people  present,  are  there  not  really  twenty- 
one  people  in  the  room?  The  extra  person  being  the  meet- 
ing itself,  collectively,  which,  again,  may  have  its  own  needs 
and  requirements  quite  independent  of  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements felt  by  any  one  member  of  the  group. 

The  person  who  is  able  and  willing  to  think  about  the 
group  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  extra  member  is  a leader. 

This  story  comes  out  of  my  relationship  with  my  wife, 
Nancy.  Ten  years  ago,  when  we  were  dating  and  before  we 
were  married,  we  were  having  Christmas  at  her  apartment. 
I make  a big  thing  out  of  an  elaborate  wiring  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  a thousand  lights  or  more,  and  so  it  is  really  my  job 
to  dismantle  the  tree  after  the  holiday.  The  day  after  Christ- 
mas, a Thursday,  we  fell  into  an  argument  about  when  the 
tree  would  come  down.  Nancy  wanted  it  down  by  Monday, 
and  I didn’t  see  why  it  couldn’t  stay  up  for  another  two  or 
three  weeks.  We  really  went  at  it,  coming  to  an  impasse  that 
is  hard  to  understand  from  a distance.  Finally,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  suggest  that  we  try  a sense  of  the  meeting  conscious- 
ness, borrowing  from  our  Quaker  business  meeting  prac- 
tice. I said  to  Nancy,  let’s  ask,  “What  is  the  ‘sense  of  our 
relationship’  about  when  the  tree  should  come  down?”  In 
that  moment  our  consciousness  was  lifted  to  a place  that 
included  the  needs  of  our  relationship,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately clear  that  the  tree  should  come  down  by  Monday.  Later, 
Nancy  was  able  to  say,  “Thank  you  for  your  leadership.” 

The  reality  is  that  human  beings  (and  this  would  in- 
clude Quakers)  do  not  engage  successfully  in  group  activity 
without  leadership.  If  people  are  going  to  act  as  a group  or 
as  a community,  at  least  one  person  has  to  think  about  the 
group  or  community  as  a whole.  The  more  people  there  are 
doing  this,  the  better  the  outcome;  but  at  least  one  person 
has  to  play  this  role. 

We  make  a similar  statement  about  our  meetings  for 
business.  We  say  that  our  meetings  for  business  are  more 
satisfactory  when  everyone  is  present  with  clerking  con- 
sciousness— that  is,  when  everyone  present  is  thinking  about 
the  meeting  as  though  he  or  she  were  the  clerk. 

A clerk  of  the  meeting  is  a Quaker  leader,  but  it  is  not 
the  clerk’s  job  to  be  the  only  leader  in  the  meeting.  Leader- 
ship can  be  shared  and  there  may  be  many  leaders  in  a meet- 
ing. Anyone  can,  and  hopefully  will,  step  into  leadership 
depending  on  the  circumstances,  and  the  ways  in  which  he 
or  she  is  led. 

Quakers  and  leadership 

I don’t  think  we’ve  done  enough,  as  Quakers,  to  articu- 
late the  need  for  leadership  in  our  meetings,  or  to  encourage 
and  support  the  leaders  among  us. 
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Perhaps,  as  I suggested  earlier,  we’ve  been  afraid  of  lead- 
ership because  we’ve  been  afraid  of  the  Power  Model.  I won- 
der, too,  if  we  have  resisted  leadership  because  we’ve  been 
afraid  that  it  would  threaten  our  own  Spiritual  Entitlement. 

I’d  like  to  come  back,  now,  to  what  I called  earlier  a 
Quaker  Model  of  leadership. 

As  I conceptualize  it,  a Quaker  model  of  leadership  has 
six  dimensions.  The  first  three  could  apply  to  any  organiza- 
tion anywhere;  the  second  three  are  more  distinctly  Quaker 
related.  As  Quakers  we  have  something  to  learn  from  the 
world  around  us;  we  also  have  something  to  teach.  This 
model  has  some  of  both. 

Quaker  leadership 

While  leaders  and  leadership  can  come  from  any  corner 
of  the  meeting,  in  this  model  I have  in  mind  primarily  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  an  office. 

First,  a leader  thinks  globally;  that  is,  thinks  com- 
prehensively about  the  whole  (w-h-o-l-e),  whatever  the 
whole  may  be  for  that  person  in  those  circumstances.  The 
whole  may  be  the  meeting  itself,  or  a committee;  it  may 
be  some  other  group  of  one  or  more  people. 

A meeting  clerk  is  leading  when  he  is  thinking  about 
the  needs,  opportunities  and  possibilities  for  the  whole 
meeting.  A committee  clerk  is  leading  when  she  is  think- 
ing about  the  needs,  opportunities  and  possibilities  for 
the  whole  committee.  Thinking  globally  means  not  only 
dealing  with  the  issues  of  the  moment,  but  also  taking  a 
farsighted  view;  thinking  not  only  about  the  immediate 
situation  but  imagining  the  future  and  what  it  may  hold 
and  require. 

Second,  a leader  shares  the  fruits  of  her  perceptions, 
ideas  and  experience.  She  gathers  ideas  and  makes  pro- 
posals to  the  meeting  or  the  committee.  A leader  is  pro- 
active, sharing  what  she  has  learned,  and  inviting  others 
to  understand  and  to  share  in  her  thinking. 

Third,  a leader  takes  risks,  sticks  his  neck  out  and  is 
willing  to  be  vulnerable  in  service  to  the  meeting  or  to  a 
committee.  In  the  process,  a leader  realizes  that  creative 
and  new  ideas  inevitably  encounter  resistance.  A leader  is 
willing  to  risk  rejection.  If  his  ideas  are  not  accepted,  he 
will  release  them  in  favor  of  new  insights,  new  ideas,  and 
new  proposals. 

Fourth,  a Quaker  leader  is  spiritually  grounded,  has 
a spiritual  awareness  and  is  open  to  spiritual  guidance. 
In  short,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  a spiritual  compo- 
nent to  the  leadership.  If  the  new  chief  executive  of  Credit 
Suisse  Group  had  said  he  had  no  interest  in  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  running  a large  global  bank,  we  would  have 
thought  nothing  of  it.  If  I were  to  say,  however,  that  I had 
no  interest  in  the  spiritual  aspects  of  being  General  Sec- 
retary of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  I would  expect  that 


members  of  the  meeting  would  want  to  visit  with  me. 

Fifth,  a Quaker  leader  tests  her  ideas  with  others  to 
some  greater  extent  than  might  be  expected  in  the  wider 
world.  We  expect  that  new  ideas  and  proposals  will  be  tested 
with  the  community  (or  some  portion  of  it,  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  community).  We  expect  that  the  community 
will  have  insight,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  that  the 
community’s  input  is  an  important  aspect  of  arriving  at  best 
possible  outcomes. 

This  is  not  a Power  Model  of  leadership.  In  the  Quaker 
Model  no  clerk  would  announce,  as  did  President  Bush,  that 
she  was  the  “decider.”  In  a Quaker  Model  the  leader  does 
not  impose  her  ideas,  but  offers  them,  even  energizes  them, 
as  part  of  a discernment  process. 

Sixth,  a Quaker  leader  finds  his  primary  satisfaction 
in  the  success  of  the  community,  and  not  in  his  own  per- 
sonal success.  A Quaker  leader  will  be  less  concerned 
about  his  personal  legacy  than  about  the  strength  of  the 
meeting  when  his  or  her  service  is  completed.  A Quaker 
leader  will  find  her  satisfaction  in  service  to  the  commu- 
nity, not  in  personal  power  or  influence. 

This,  then,  is  what  I would  call  a Quaker  Model  of 
leadership.  I’ve  had  fun  thinking  about  George  Fox  in 
the  light  of  this  model.  Here’s  a guy  who  preaches  primi- 
tive Christianity  revived  and  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come 
to  teach  His  people  himself;  here’s  someone  who  does 
things  like  walk  through  the  City  of  Litchfield  crying  out 
for  all  to  hear,  “Woe  to  the  bloody  City  of  Litchfield;” 
here’s  someone  who  spends  long  periods  of  time  in  jail 
for  what  he  believes,  and  does  all  of  this  out  of  spiritual 
leadings  and  with  the  involvement  of  the  community. 
George  was,  as  we  know,  a Quaker  leader. 

In  summary,  a Quaker  leader:  thinks  globally,  shares 
ideas  proactively,  takes  risks,  maintains  and  nurtures  a 
spiritual  awareness,  honors  the  role  of  the  community  and 
derives  personal  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  the  com- 
munity. 

My  hope  that  we  might  get  excited  about  the  role  of 
leaders  and  leadership  within  our  religious  society.  Let’s 
begin  to  name  this  role,  to  call  attention  to  its  possibili- 
ties, and  to  respect  and  honor  those  who  are  called  to  be 
leaders  among  us. 

The  role  of  the  clerk 

In  the  matter  of  leadership,  there’s  an  aspect  of  our  or- 
ganizational structure  that  poses  a dilemma  for  us.  It  is  the 
role  of  the  presiding  clerk. 

Most  narrowly  understood,  this  role  is  to  preside  at  our 
meetings  for  business  and  to  gather  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing. In  our  meetings,  we  expect  that  the  clerk  will  not  have  a 
point  of  view  and  if  the  clerk  does,  he  or  she  will  step  aside 
in  favor  of  someone  who  doesn’t.  In  our  meetings  for  busi- 
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ness,  as  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  we  expect  the  primary 
leadership  to  be  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit. 

In  this  model,  I assume,  as  we  already  do,  that  the 
leadership  of  our  worship  belongs  to  the  Spirit.  We  gather 
in  the  presence  of  God,  inviting  the  Spirit  into  our  lives 
and  of  thinking.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  clerk  does 
not  have  a role  to  play  as  a leader  in  the  organizational 
aspects  of  the  meeting’s  life. 

Some  would  say  that  the  clerk  is  not,  and  should  not, 
be  a leader.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  that  we’ve  not  done 
a better  job  of  developing  Quaker  leadership.  If  the  pre- 
siding clerk  is  not  to  be  a leader,  then  who  is? 

The  clerk  is  a leader  in  the  manner  of  the  Quaker 
Model.  Among  other  things,  a clerk  establishes  agendas, 
identifies  problems,  refers  issues  to  appropriate  individu- 
als and  committees,  troubleshoots,  offers  ideas,  proposes 
solutions  and  takes  risks.  Of  course  our  clerks  are  leaders! 
and  we  do  a disservice  to  the  community  when  we  don’t 
honor  them  in  this  way. 

When  the  clerk  has  taken  leadership  in  a matter  which 
comes  before  the  meeting  for  business,  he  or  she  should, 
of  course,  have  an  alternate  or  assistant  clerk  who  can 
readily  take  over  the  clerking  of  that  matter.  I would  much 
rather  have  a clerk  who  embraced  a leadership  role,  even 
if  it  meant  that  someone  else  would  have  to  clerk  the 
meeting  for  business  occasionally,  than  I would  have  a 
clerk  who  never  exercised  leadership  for  fear  of  not  al- 
ways being  an  impartial  business  meeting  clerk. 

The  clerk  has  authority,  and  when  the  clerk  doesn’t 
use  her  authority  to  provide  leadership  for  the  meeting, 
the  meeting  community  is  the  less. 

The  Impact  of  Spiritual  Entitlement  on  Leadership 

As  I move  toward  a close,  I want  to  come  back  to 
the  concept  of  individual  Spiritual  Entitlement  and 
its  impact  on  leadership. 

What  the  General  Secretaries  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  complained  of  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
article  was  their  experience  of  individuals  who  asserted, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  a Spiritual  Entitlement 
to  challenge  their  authority,  an  authority  which  their 
organizations  had  given  to  them. 

Our  Quaker  organizations  and  meetings  need  and 
deserve  the  gift  of  leadership.  What  happens  for  lead- 
ers of  Quaker  organizations  and  meetings,  however,  is 
that  the  exercise  of  Spiritual  Entitlement  causes  strain, 
loss  of  energy  and  a diminished  ability  to  devote  at- 
tention and  energy  to  the  greater  good  of  the  organi- 
zation. As  Friends,  we  need  to  have  a mindfulness 
about  the  right  balance  between  individual,  spiritual 
authority,  which  sometimes  gets  expressed  as  Spiritual 


Entitlement,  and  the  authority  of  our  meeting  com- 
munities and  of  our  leaders. 

Closing 

There  is  a paradox  about  leadership. 

Leadership  unlocks  human  potential. 

Leadership  locks  up  human  potential. 

Leadership  is  a blessing. 

Leadership  is  a curse. 

I would  lift  up  the  query,  “Have  we,  as  Friends,  too  of- 
ten disparaged  leadership  because  we  have  focused  on  its 
potential  downside?” 

We  need  both  leadership  and  community.  Leadership 
without  community  risks  dictatorship,  autocracy,  self-aggran- 
dizement, and  ultimately  failure.  Community  without  lead- 
ership risks  atrophy,  disintegration,  drift  and  purposeless- 
ness. 

I choose  to  see  the  positive  potential  for  leadership.  It  is 
a gift.  It  is  one  that  we  need  to  acknowledge  and  to  honor.  It 
is  a spiritual  gift.  It  is  an  office  in  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
gift  like  other  gifts.  As  Plato  once  observed,  “What  is  hon- 
ored in  a country  will  be  cultivated  there.”  I think  the  same 
is  true  for  leadership  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  If  we  honor 
leadership,  and  the  leaders  among  us,  leadership  and  new 
leaders  will  be  cultivated.  I think  our  future  depends  on  it.D 


“ I Value  Quakes  Because....”  continued  from  page  7 

We  work  for  peaceful  solutions  to  war  and  conflict. 

We  trust  the  Quaker  process  and  wait  as  long  as  it  takes. 

I value  Quakers  because  they  have  accepted  me  for  who  I 
am. 

They  haven’t  tried  to  impose  any  set  of  beliefs  on  me. 

I value  Quakers  because  I trust  them  to  develop  a consid- 
ered response  to  each  person  and  each  question  they  en- 
counter. 

That  Quakers  show  their  love  for  themselves  and  the  world 
through  their  works. 

Loving  community.  People  who  strive  to  live  with  integrity 
— including  admitting  when  we  fall  short  and  knowing  that 
sometimes  we  will — but  we  keep  learning  and  growing,  re- 
spect for  others,  deep  commitment  to  working  to  making 
this  a better  world,  even  when  that  feels  daunting,  working 
to  find  peace  and  love  within  ourselves  and  then  sharing 
that  with  others. 

There  is  acceptance  of  all  people... there  is  that  of  God  in 
everyone.  Quakers  seek  peace. 

Quakers  challenge  us  to  find  that  of  God  in  everyone. 

Quakers  believe  in  continuing  revelation,  not  just  something 
that  happened  long  ago.  Each  of  us  can  receive  the  wisdom 
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of  the  spirit. 

Because  we  are  stubborn  and  persistent  folks  who  continue 
on  our  path  when  faced  with  a world  of  contrasting  values. 

They  speak  their  truth  plainly  and  with  respect  for  all  hu- 
mans. 

Quakers  challenge  us  to  go  deeper  into  our  selves.  Quakers 
are  peace  seekers. 

They  encourage  and  challenge  me  to  let  my  faith  inform  my 
politics. 

They  help  us  understand  what  true  community  is  about. 

They  respect  all  and  allow  things  to  develop  through  slower, 
natural  listening  processes. 

We  accept  people  no  matter  what  their  belief  is. 

Live  to  accept  a diversity  of  beliefs,  sharing  of  love  uncondi- 
tionally. Valuing  Light  I value  being  part  of  a group  that  has 
such  a long  history  of  service  to  the  world  that  is  devoid  of 
judgement,  cultural  bias,  or  a feeling  of  furthering  its  own 
cause.  We  simply  want  to  make  the  world  better  ! □ 

I know  I would  be  welcome  in  any  Quaker  group  without 
judgement  and  I appreciate  that.  □ 

“Food  of  the  Gods....”  continued  from  page  7 
The  Dark  Side  of  Chocolate 

Although  the  factories  where  cacao  beans  were  processed 
into  cocoa  and  chocolate  bars  were  humane,  Friends  have 
had  a much  harder  time  addressing  the  inequalities  found 
on  cacao  plantations.  Native  to  the  South  American  tropics, 
cacao  trees  will  only  grow  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Equa- 
tor, preferably  as  part  of  a tropical  forest  understory.  This 
means  that  the  vast  majority  of  cacao  is  grown  in  countries 
with  poor  human  rights  records.  Over  40%  of  today’s  cacao 
comes  from  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Ghana,  two  African  na- 
tions well-known  for  child  slavery  and  worker  abuses.  Other 
cacao  producers  include  Indonesia  and  numerous  South 
American  countries. 

In  some  circumstances,  Quakers  were  able  to  make  a 
difference  on  cacao  plantations.  After  witnessing  firsthand 
the  near-slavery  of  laborers  in  Portuguese  West  Africa,  the 
Frys  boycotted  West  African  cacao  until  conditions  im- 
proved. Despite  this  good  example,  the  Cadburys  are  known 
to  have  turned  a blind  eye  to  the  forced  labor,  death  rates  as 
high  as  20%  per  year,  and  other  horrors  occurring  in  the 
same  region — the  source  of  over  half  their  cacao  beans.  It 
wasn’t  until  1909,  after  the  story  broke  in  English  newspa- 
pers, that  the  Cadburys  boycotted  West  African  cacao. 

Guilt-Free  Confections 

Sadly,  West  Africa’s  legacy  of  slavery  and  worker  abuse 
remains  alive  and  well  today,  as  does  its  predominance  of 


the  world  cacao  market.  A 2002  study  of  four  West  African 
cacao-producing  countries  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Tropical  Agriculture  estimates  that  284,000  children  work 
on  cacao  plantations.  Many  of  these  children  work  twelve- 
hour  days,  receive  little  or  no  schooling,  and  regularly  apply 
pesticides,  wield  machetes,  and  undertake  other  dangerous 
labor.  As  many  as  12,000  of  these  children  may  be  slaves, 
sold  into  service  by  parents  from  surrounding  countries. 
Cacao  workers  have  also  suffered  from  years  of  depressed 
cacao  prices,  often  earning  less  per  pound  than  the  cost  of 
production.  Though  prices  have  risen  in  recent  years,  global 
markets  continue  to  be  unstable  and  unfair. 

However,  fair  trade  certified  chocolates  are  a way  to  eat 
sweets  without  a heavy  heart.  Fair  trade  certification  pro- 
vides a variety  of  benefits,  including  a reasonable  minimum 
per  pound  rate  and  environmental  standards  for  farming 
practices.  Worker  ownership  is  encouraged,  and  child  labor 
and  forced  labor  are  banned.  Although  organic  standards 
differ  depending  on  the  certifier  (USDA,  Oregon  Tilth,  and 
Organic  Trade  Association  are  just  a few),  they  often  in- 
clude some  elements  relating  to  fair  labor — so  in  a pinch,  if 
fair  trade  chocolate  is  unavailable,  reach  for  organic.  And 
don’t  forget  to  thank  our  Quaker  forebears  for  their  choco- 
laty  contributions  to  our  physical  and  spiritual  well-being! 

Kathy  Hyzy  is  a member  of  Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Portland, \ Oregon,  and  a regular  participant  in  Meetingfor  Wor- 
ship with  a Concern  for  Physical  and  Spiritual  Growth  ( aka 
Meetingfor  Chocolate j. 

Sources: 

Global  Exchange:  http://www.globalexchange.org 

The  True  History  of  Chocolate , Sophie  &c  Michael  Coe, 
1996. 

Chocolate  on  Trial:  Slavery,  Politics,  and  the  Ethics  of  Busi- 
ness, Lowell  J.  Satre,  2005. 


Much  like  coffee,  fair  trade  chocolate  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing popularity  in  the  US.  Although  more  expensive 
than  other  chocolates,  the  small  premium  buys  a great 
deal  of  peace  of  mind.  The  following  is  a list  of  nation- 
ally marketed  fair-trade  chocolates;  seek  them  out  at 
your  local  co-op  or  natural  foods  store. 

Dagoba  Chocolate 

Equal  Exchange 

Endangered  Species  Chocolate 

Green  & Black’s 

Divine  Chocolate 

Global  Exchange 

Theo  Chocolates 
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NPYM  Minutes  continued  from  page  11 

Plenary  V 

2007:11  Minute  from  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 
regarding  sexual  abuse.  This  minute  was  presented  at  annual 
session  2006  and  seasoned  throughout  the  yearly  meeting. 
[See  FB,  October  2006,  p.  18).  Six  Meetings  responded  to  the 
minute.  Kate  Weiss  from  MGOF  reported  on  the  outcomes 
of  this  seasoning. 

Feedback  fell  into  four  general  categories: 

1.  One  meeting  felt  that  the  minute  was  too  broad  and  an- 
other felt  that  it  was  too  narrow  and  needed  expansion  be- 
yond harassment. 

2.  Minute  should  not  address  both  “conflict”  and  “abuse.” 

3.  Definition  of  “abuse”  may  be  too  broad  in  the  MGOF 
minute. 

4.  Perhaps  stick  with  “harassment”  as  we  have  documents  from 
other  Quaker  organizations  re  abuse. 

These  needs  and  observations  emerged  as  the  seasoning 
progressed: 

• Boundaries  are  needed  between  confidentiality  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility. 

• Stronger  encouragement  for  appropriate  eldering, 

• Stronger  encouragement  for  both  parties  to  seek  professional 
help  if  needed. 

• Acknowledgment  that  some  situations  can  be  beyond  a 
meetings  capacity  to  handle  by  itself. 

• More  specific  prevention  and  education  steps. 

• Need  provisions  for  the  safety  of  children. 

• Encourage  age-appropriate  sex  education  in  Meetings. 

• Encourage  those  uncomfortable  with  a situation  to  speak  up. 

• Awareness  of  when  law  enforcement  needs  to  be  called  upon. 

• Awareness  that  spiritual  intimacy  is  often  associated  with  sexual 
feelings. 

• Need  to  look  at  protocols  for  triggers,  address  red  flags,  grooming 
behaviors. 

• Need  to  address  the  issue  of  “safety”  in  our  spiritual  commu- 
nity. 

The  clerk  observed  that  the  discussion  in  this  meeting 
revealed  how  tender  and  important  an  issue  this  is.  She  indi- 
cated she  would  take  this  concern  for  the  development  of 
policy  and  procedures  regarding  sexual  abuse  to  the  steering 
committee  to  begin  a process  of  response. 

2007 : 12  Committee  on  the  Discipline.  Timothy  Travis, 
clerk,  reported  for  the  committee.  The  committee  presented 
a plan  for  organization  of  the  first  section  of  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice addressing  faith.  The  committee  presented  a series  of  ques- 
tions and  received  feedback  from  the  group. 

Plenary  VI 

2007:14  Report  from  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  Every  year,  NPYM  hears  directly  from  one  of 


the  Quaker  organizations  with  which  we  are  affiliated.  This 
year,  we  heard  from  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. Susan  Segal,  Regional  director  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Region  of  AFSC,  Patricia  Shields,  and  William  Matchett 
reported. 

Susan  focused  on  activities  of  AFSC  that  took  the  lead 
from  communities  they  have  served  and  seized  opportunities 
where  a prophetic  voice  was  needed.  AFSC  began  in  1942  in 
the  Northwest  with  a public  response  to  internment.  With 
the  celebration  of  the  65th  birthday  in  the  NW  and  90th  birth- 
day at  the  national  level,  Susan  highlighted  various  initia- 
tives AFSC  has  undertaken  the  past  65  years.  These  included 
support  for  African  American  veterans  returning  from  Viet- 
nam who  experienced  discrimination  in  the  construction 
trades,  discrimination/segregation  in  Seattle  and  Portland 
schools,  work  with  immigrant  communities,  work  regarding 
rights  for  gay  and  lesbian  people  and  discrimination  toward 
transgendered  people,  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  racial  pro- 
filing in  the  “war  on  drugs.” 

Bill  Matchett,  University  Meeting,  a long  term  Friend 
and  volunteer  with  AFSC  spoke  about  his  own  history  that 
brought  him  to  work  with  Indian  tribes  in  Washington  State, 
ultimately  leading  to  a relationship  with  AFSC. 

Pat  Shields,  Bridge  City  Friends  Meeting,  shared  her  ex- 
perience of  taking  the  Eyes  Wide  Open  exhibit  around  the 
state  of  Oregon  into  rural  areas.  The  exhibit  shows  the  cost 
of  the  Iraq  war  in  human  and  financial  terms,  the  lives  of 
Oregonians  and  Iraqis  who  have  died  memorialized  by  pairs 
of  boots. 

Jonis  Davis,  fundraiser  with  AFSC  previewed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spirited  engagement  effort  to  create  an  en- 
dowment that  will  stabilize  funding  for  AFSC  programs 

Plenary  VII 

2007:17  Action  consideration  minute  on  structure.  The  clerk 
reviewed  the  proposed  minute  that  was  developed  after 
yesterday’s  Plenary.  Following  is  the  approved  amended 
minute. 

Minute  Regarding  Changes  in  NPYM  Structure 

The  yearly  meeting  is  considering  a change  in  its  structure 
with  the  intention  and  hope  of  breathing  life  into  our  vision 
of  increasing  participation  in  the  yearly  meeting  as  a whole 
and  to  make  it  a vital  resource  for  monthly  meetings  and 
worship  groups. 

Change 

1.  Create  three  new  standing  committees:  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight, Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  and  Focus  on  Youth. 

2.  The  Structure  and  Implementation  Committee  will  ex- 
amine how  to  bring  more  substantive  yearly  meeting  busi- 
ness to  the  Annual  Session. 

3.  Bring  the  approval  of  the  Budget  and  other  business  (e.g. 
Nominating)  to  the  Annual  Session  2008. 

4.  Recommend  approving  the  creation  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  (CC)  as  amended  by  the  Vision  and  Structure 
Committee.  It  would  now  be  composed  of:  CC  Clerk  and 
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Assistant  Clerk;  CC  Recording  Clerk  or 
NPYM  Recording  Clerk;  Presiding  Clerk; 
Treasurer;  one  person  from  each  standing 
committee  (either  the  clerk  or  another  des- 
ignated member);  one  member  appointed 
to  CC  by  each  monthly  meeting.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Coordinating  Committee  would 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  contact 
with  a designated  worship  group.  This 
proposal  will  be  seasoned  throughout  the 
YM  meetings  and  worship  groups  during 
the  next  year  and,  if  approved  at  the  An- 
nual Session  2008,  would  begin  to  func- 
tion in  the  fall  of  2008  after  Annual  Ses- 
sion 2008.  Until  a Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  approved,  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee will  continue  to  function. 

Charge:  The  Structural  Implemen- 
tation Committee  (SIC)  will  write  job  de- 
scriptions for  the  three  new  committees 
and  present  them  at  the  October  2007 
Steering  Committee  for  approval.  If  ap- 
proved, Nominating  Committee  will  be 
asked  to  move  forward. 

3 A.  Work  with  the  2008  Annual  Ses- 
sion planning  committee  to  address  the 
implications  of  adding  business  to  the 
Annual  Session. 

4A.  Identify  the  committee’s  duties 
(including  the  need  for  an  Executive 
Committee). The  committee’s  recommen- 
dations will  be  circulated  among  the 
monthly  meetings  and  presented  at  An- 
nual Session  2008. 

B.  The  Annual  Session  charges  the 
Implementation  Committee  to  return  to 
Annual  Session  2008  with  a proposal  for 
a Coordinating  Committee  including  job 
descriptions  for  the  members  from 
monthly  meetings.  The  SIC  will  consult 
with  Finance  and  Legal  regarding  bud- 
getary implications  of  instituting  a Coor- 
dinating Committee  instead  of  a Steering 
Committee.  This  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  examining  the  impact  of  having 
the  Coordinating  Committee  meet  in 
various  locations  around  the  yearly  meet- 
ing. SIC  recommendations  will  be  circu- 
lated throughout  the  YM  in  preparation 
for  return  for  final  approval  at  AS  2008. 

5.  The  Committee  is  charged  with 
proposing  a timeline  and  criteria  for  evalu- 
ation of  this  new  structure,  taking  into 
account  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
data. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  proposed 


Good  Stewardship 

Through  Socially  Responsible  Investing 
and  Planned  Giving 


Since  1898  Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation’s  mission  has 
been  to  assist  Friends  meetings  and  organizations  in  the 
stewardship  of  their  financial  resources,  guided  by  Friends 
Testimonies  and  Concerns.  Our  sendees  include: 

Socially  Responsible  Investing 
Trusteeship 

Charitable  Gift  Annuities 
and  other  Planned  Giving 

For  more  information  on  how  FFC’s  knowledge , experience  and 
expertise  can  help  your  organization  be  good  stewards  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  you , please  contact  our  staff  or  visit  our  website . 


-*-*-<► 


COR  P O R A T i O N 


An  independent  Quaker  nonprofit  corporation 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
215-241-7272  or  info@friendsfiduciary.org 
www.friendsfiductary.org 
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minute  as  changed  through  the  process 
of  this  plenary.  Approved. 

— Jane  W.  Ewert,  Recording  Clerk  (with 
assistance from  Timothy  Travis  for  Plenary 
VII) 


Memorial  Minutes 


Norma  Alice  (Adams)  Price 


Norma  Alice  (Adams)  Price  (1922- 
2006)  was  born  and  raised  on  the  family 
farm  in  Eminence  Township,  Logan 
County,  IL.  The  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren of  A.  E.  (Gus)  Adams  and  Alice 
Merriam  Bevan,  she  attended  a one-room 
schoolhouse  and  was  valedictorian  of  her 
high  school  class  (1939)  in  Atlanta,  IL. 
She  graduated  with  honors  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champaign,  where  she  wrote  for  the  stu- 
dent newspaper,  The  Daily  Illini.  In  1943 
she  and  Thornton  Walton  Price,  Jr,  born 
into  a Quaker  family,  were  married.  The 
young  couple  moved  first  to  Alexandria, 
VA,  then  to  Willow  Brook  Farm  near 
Sellersville,  PA,  where  they  became  mem- 
bers of  Gwynned  Friends  Meeting.  Not 
long  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Paula  Jean,  the  couple  returned  to  Urbana, 
IL,  where  Norma  and  Thornton  reno- 
vated and  expanded  an  old  house,  and 
then  helped  convert  another  old  home 
into  a Meetinghouse.  Norma  joined  her 
husband  Thornton  when  he  held  two  vis- 
iting professorships,  one  for  two  years  at 


Providing  grants  in  support  of 
micro-enterprise  development  in 
south  India,  Africa,  and  among  Friends. 


Learn  more  at  www.rswr.org 

• Make  a donation 

• Sign  up  for  the  RSWR  newsletter 

• Contact  us  for  a program  at  your 
meeting  or  church. 

101  Quaker  Hill  Dr„  Richmond,  IN  47374 

765.966.0314 


the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  (IIT) 
in  Kharapur,  Western  Bengal  (1955- 
1957)  and  another  for  a year  at  IIT, 
Roorkee,  Uttar  Pradesh. 

After  Norma  and  Thornton  had 
moved  to  Tempe,  AZ,  for  Thornton’s  job 
at  the  university,  they  became  founding 
members  of  the  Tempe  Worship  Group 
in  1968,  then  under  the  care  of  Phoenix 
Monthly  Meeting.  When  the  Worship 
Group  became  an  independent  Monthly 
Meeting,  Norma  served  as  the  first  pre- 
siding clerk,  from  1973  to  1976.  She  left 
careful  minutes  and  photos  showing  the 
Meeting’s  growth,  including  the 
groundbreaking  for  the  building.  Norma 
and  Thornton  also  helped  start  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting,  which  they 
both  served  as  clerks  in  those  early  years. 

Wherever  Norma  and  Thornton 
Price  lived,  schools  started  and  meetings 
grew.  Norma  served  Friends  in  many 
capacities.  She  joyfully  visited  new  meet- 
inghouses in  Durango  and  in  Urbana- 
Champaign  and  encouraged  the  con- 
struction of  a new  meetinghouse  in  Colo- 
rado Springs.  She  welcomed  her  many 
friends  and  visitors  into  the  family,  and 
helped  visiting  Quakers  find  a place  to 
stay.  Involvement  in  the  Peace  movement 
led  her  to  travel  to  Washington  for  the 
Quaker  Peace  Witness  vigil  in  Novem- 
ber 1960.  She  also  marched  in  the  streets 
of  Boston  with  a half  million  others  in 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium  in  October 
1969. 

With  her  optimistic  forecasts  and 
unstinting  support,  Norma  encouraged 
people  to  do  what  they  loved.  Norma’s 
pleasure  in  travel  gave  her  children  and 
grandchildren  many  vivid  memories  of 
Kenya,  Greece,  India,  Europe,  and  the  US 
West.  She  loved  news,  politics,  and  his- 
torical research.  The  latter  led  her  to  li- 
braries, interviews,  and  photography.  The 
pamphlets  and  volumes  that  she  wrote 
and  published,  some  with  her  brother 
Paul,  chronicle  many  aspects  of  family, 
local,  and  regional  history,  including  her 
family’s  roots  in  Atlanta,  IL,  Quaker  roots 
in  Barbados  and  elsewhere.  Her  writings 
show  her  delight  in  dialogue  and  meticu- 
lous organizing  skills. 

Norma’s  final  days  were  peaceful:  she 
died  in  October  a day  after  a heart  attack 
in  her  apartment  in  Friendship  Village 


Retirement  Community.  Norma’s  adven- 
turous spirit,  kindness,  and  overflowing 
generosity  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
knew  her. 

Husband  Thornton  died  in  1991. 
Their  three  children  include  Paula  Jean 
(Price)  Ramsey  (1946-1978),  Thornton 
Walton  “Terry”  Price  III,  married  to 
Kathleen  Marie  Price,  both  of  Mancos, 
CO,  and  Rebecca  Gray  (Price)  Schroeder, 
married  to  Robert  Schroeder,  both  of 
Phoenix,  AZ.  There  are  three  grandchil- 
dren: Jonathan  Kelsey  Schroeder,  Eliza- 
beth Lauren  Schroeder,  and  Hilary 
Allison  Price,  all  of  Tempe,  AZ. 

Robert  Reeves  Solenberger 

Robert  Reeves  Solenberger,  90,  died 
December  22, 2006,  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
He  was  born  September  14,  1916,  in 
Drexel  Hill,  PA,  to  Edwin  Solenberger 
and  Edith  Reeves  Solenberger,  a well 
known  Quaker  peace  activist.  A memo- 
rial service  was  held  at  the  Pima  Friends 
meetinghouse  on  December  30,  2006. 

Robert  was  a member  of  Pima 
Friends  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  in  Tucson  for  twenty  years 
where  he  served  on  the  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee.  Previously,  he  had 
been  a member  of  Millville,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Central  Philadelphia  Friends 
Meetings.  He  participated  actively  in  all 
of  these  meetings,  and  faithfully  attended 
the  regional  and  yearly  meetings  through- 
out his  life. 

Robert  graduated  high  school  in 
1934  from  George  School,  a Quaker 
boarding  school  in  Newtown,  PA.  In 
college  he  was  an  honor  student  while 
earning  undergraduate  and  graduate  de- 
grees in  Anthropology  and  Oriental 
Studies  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1938  and  1942.  From  1942-46 
Robert  did  alternative  service  as  a Con- 
scientious Objector.  He  was  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  indigenous 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  with 
whom  his  frequent  travels  always  put  him 
in  contact;  he  looked  for  the  light  in  oth- 
ers. He  had  a longterm  concern  for  the 
fate  of  the  Doukhobors.  He  was  fluent 
in  many  languages,  and  his  story  telling 
abilities  never  failed  to  entertain  and  en- 
lighten his  listeners. 
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Robert  worked  as  an  Anthropology 
Professor  at  American  University  (Wash- 
ington, DC),  Louisiana  State  University, 
Hollins  College  (VA),  and  Bloomsburg 
State  College  (PA).  In  addition,  he  was 
a Government  Anthropologist  in 
Micronesia  and  a school  social  worker  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  He  is  author 
of  numerous  scholarly  articles  in  anthro- 
pological journals  and  other  publications, 
e.g.,  “The  Social  and  Cultural  Position 
of  Micronesian  Minorities  on  Guam” 
(1953).  His  collected  papers,  including 
letters,  notes,  essays,  reports  and  Native 
American  related  articles,  were  donated 
to  the  library  at  Haverford  College. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Donald 
Solenberger,  of  Media,  PA;  ex-wife,  Anne 
Foulke  of  Danville,  PA;  and  two  sons, 
Thomas  Solenberger  and  wife  Madeline 
of  Bellingham,  WA,  and  Edwin 
Solenberger  and  wife  Angela  of 
Bloomsburg,  PA.  In  addition,  Robert  had 
four  grandchildren,  Aaron  Solenberger, 
Adrienne  Solenberger,  Thomas 
Solenberger  andTess  Solenberger,  and  six 
great-grandchildren,  as  well  as  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Arthur  Lee  Warner 

Arthur  Lee  Warner  was  born  in 
Tucson,  AZ,  on  December  11, 1923.  His 
father,  Earle  Horace  Warner,  was  head 
of  the  Physics  Department  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  His  mother, 
Katherine  Johnson  Warner,  was  a devoted 
mother  to  their  six  children.  They  had 
both  grown  up  in  Denver. 

After  graduating  from  the  U.  of 
Arizona  in  1944,  Art  married  Natalie 
Carrillo,  also  a student  at  U.  of  Arizona, 
whom  he  had  known  since  junior  high 
school.  A week  later,  he  left  for  medical 
school  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Having  acquired  conscientious  objector 
status,  Art  was  given  permission  to  attend 
medical  school  rather  than  alternative 
service.  He  chose  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  the  strong  Quaker  community 
there. 

Upon  graduating  from  the  U.  of 
Arizona  in  1945,  Natalie  joined  Art  in 
Philadelphia  where  they  lived  in 
cooperative  housing  and  made  life-long 
friends  with  fellow  medical  students  and 


other  conscientious  objectors. 

After  completing  his  pediatric 
residency  he  was  assigned  to  do  his 
alternative  service  as  a medical  officer  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service  in  1954.  So, 
he  packed  up  his  young  family  and  moved 
to  Crown  Point,  NM,  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  Art  was  very  respectful  of 
the  native  culture  and  invited  traditional 
medicine  men  to  help  with  treatments  in 
the  hospital  setting. 

Because  of  his  experience  working  to 
meet  the  needs  of  poor  people,  he  decided 
to  pursue  a career  in  public  health  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  After 
he  had  earned  his  M.A.  in  Public  Health 
in  1958,  Art  became  the  Director  of  the 
San  Juan  Basin  Health  Unit  in  Durango. 
He  traveled  all  over  the  southern  part  of 
Colorado  from  San  Luis  to  Delta, 
holding  clinics  for  patients  of  all  ages. 

In  1965,  Art  moved  to  Denver  to 
become  the  director  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services  for  the  Denver 
Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals.  He 
was  part  of  the  group  that  established  the 
neighborhood  health  centers,  which  were 
based  on  preventive  and  community 
health.  He  later  taught  health  planning 
at  the  U.  of  Colorado  Medical  School. 
Then,  from  1970  to  1973,  he  served  as 
the  associate  director  of  the  Tri  County 
District  Health  Department. 

When  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  Art  to  go  to  Chile  to  work  with 
socialized  medicine  as  a representative  of 
the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  he  eagerly  accepted.  The 
focus  of  his  work,  for  which  Natalie 
shared  responsibility,  shifted  from  public 
health  work  to  helping  refugees, 
attending  to  torture  victims,  setting  up 
feeding  centers  for  poor  children,  and 
assisting  Mapuche  Indian  university 
students. 

Art  was  an  ardent  anti-militarist  and 
peace  activist  throughout  his  life,  and  was 
a tireless  protestor  against  the  Vietnam 
War.  He  would  do  weekly  vigils  against 
US  intervention  in  Central  America  and 
was  active  in  efforts  to  close  down  Rocky 
Flats  Nuclear  Weapons  Plant  and  Martin 
Marietta.  In  recognition  of  Art’s  fervent 
peace  activism,  the  “Art  Warner 
Memorial  Weekly  Peace  Vigil”  was 
established.  People  gather  on  a Denver 


street  corner  to  participate  in  this.  Art  and 
Natalie  received  several  peace  awards 
from  local  activist  groups  in  recognition 
of  their  lifelong  commitment. 

Art  added  to  his  already  long  resume 
in  Quaker  outreach  by  becoming  a part 
of  the  prison  visitation  program  and  went 
on  to  participate  in  and  teach  conflict 
resolution  within  the  prisons.  This  he  did 
faithfully  until  he  became  a victim  of 
Alzheimer’s  disease  and  could  no  longer 
do  so. 

With  his  family  around  him,  Art 
died  peacefully  on  August  8,  2006.  His 
survivors  include:  wife,  Natalie,  sons  Dan 
and  Kee,  daughters  Joy  Warner,  Ruth 
Warner,  and  Marcia  Cornejo,  and  several 
grandchildren. 

Art  Warner  was  a “Quaker’s  Quaker.” 

Gilbert  Fowler  White 

Gilbert  Fowler  White,  Quaker  leader 
and  world-renowed  geographer,  died  Oc- 
tober 5, 2006,  at  his  home,  at  age  94. 

Gilbert  grew  up  in  Chicago  and  re- 
ceived his  BS,  MS,  and  PhD  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  After  receiv- 
ing his  Master’s  degree,  he  joined  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
worked  for  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
while  pursuing  his  PhD,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  1942. 

During  his  undergraduate  days,  Gil- 
bert attended  a talk  by  Rufus  Jones  and 
became  interested  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  found  that  he  was  strongly 
attracted  to  Friends  tenets  and  joined  the 
Florida  Avenue  Meeting  in  Washington, 
DC,  in  1939.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  his 
work  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  was  classified  as  “of  national  impor- 
tance,” which  allowed  him  in  1942  to  go 
overseas  for  AFSC.  He  spent  1942-43 
doing  relief  work  in  Vichy,  France,  and 
then  was  detained  in  Germany  and  in- 
terned in  Baden-Baden  until  1944. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  States,  he  mar- 
ried Anne  Elizabeth  Underwood,  a fel- 
low member  of  Florida  Avenue  Meet- 
ing with  whom  he  shared  a passionate 
dedication  to  peace. 

In  1946  Gilbert  became  president  of 
Haverford  College  and  the  youngest  col- 
lege president  in  the  country.  He  served 
there  until  1955,  when  he  returned  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  chair  the  geog- 
raphy department.  Gilbert  and  Anne 
moved  to  Colorado  in  1970,  when  Gil- 
bert joined  the  University  of  Colorado 
geography  department  and  became  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Behavioral  Sci- 
ence. He  founded  the  university’s  Natural 
Hazards  Research  and  Applications  In- 
formation Center  and  was  its  director 
during  1976-84  and  1992-94. 

His  scientific  life  was  dedicated  to 
flood  plain  management,  natural  hazards 
research,  and  the  world  environmental 
movement.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Program.  Reflecting  his  com- 
mitment to  national  and  international 
cooperation,  Gilbert  served  on  numer- 
ous professional  and  scientific  commit- 
tees and  advisory  groups,  for  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  UN,  and  UNESCO.  He 
was  a member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  the  Russian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Among  his  many 
awards,  Gilbert  was  bestowed  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences’  highest 
honor,  the  Public  Welfare  Medal. 

Concomitant  with  his  prolific  sci- 
entific activity  was  Gilbert’s  Quaker  ser- 
vice. He  led  AFSC’s  China  program  and 
organized  American  Relief  for  India  to 
raise  funds  to  support  work  after  the 
Bengal  famine.  He  was  Assistant  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  AFSC  with 
Clarence  Pickett  and  a member  of  the 
mission  to  study  relief  efforts  in  occu- 
pied Germany.  He  became  the  chair  of 
AFSC’s  Committee  on  College  Pro- 


grams, then  chair  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
gional Office,  and  finally  in  1963,  chair 
of  the  National  Board.  He  believed  in 
the  importance  of  behind-the-scenes 
quiet  diplomacy  and  was  devoted  to  the 
ideal  of  consensus  building,  which  he 
tried  to  follow  also  in  his  non-Quaker 
activities.  With  Harold  Snyder,  he  or- 
ganized and  moderated  Washington 
Seminars  for  DC  officials,  as  well  as  the 
first  International  Seminar  for  Diplo- 
mats. During  the  Vietnam  War,  he 
headed  a White  House  vigil  with  1,400 
sympathizers,  including  most  board 
members  and  East  Coast  staff  of  the 
AFSC.  Gilbert  and  four  other  vigil  par- 
ticipants eventually  met  with  Henry 
Kissinger,  using  the  opportunity  to  tell 
him  about  AFSC  efforts  to  alleviate  ci- 
vilian suffering  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict. After  stepping  down  from  the 
AFSC  Board  and  moving  to  Boulder, 
CO,  in  1970,  Gilbert  served  as  clerk  of 
Boulder  Meeting  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting,  serving  as  one  of  its  first 
clerks. 

Gilbert  mentored  young  people  in 
Friends  groups  and  as  a professor.  His 
genuine  regard  for  people  and  commit- 
ment to  cooperation  taught  us  by  ex- 
ample. He  practiced  what  he  said  he 
learned  early  on  as  part  of  the  New  Deal 
Administration:  “The  servant  role  be- 
gins and  ends  with  listening.” 

A few  months  before  his  death  Gil- 
bert asked  friends  at  a dinner,  “What  do 
you  think  the  purpose  of  life  is?”  As  his 
turn  came  to  answer,  he  said  in  a strong 
voice,  “To  be  useful,  to  be  of  service.”  His 
life  has  been  a faithful  testimony  to  that 
belief.  This  is  the  legacy  he  leaves  us  as 
Quakers  and  as  human  beings. 

Gilbert  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife  and  long  time  friend  Claire 
Sheridan  of  Boulder,  his  children  Will- 
iam White,  wife  Olivia  White,  children 
Lydia  and  Gilbert  Edward  of  Ithaca,  NY; 
Mary  White  of  Boulder,  partner  Jerry 
Sears,  his  children  Ian  and  Seth  Sears  of 
Berkeley,  CA;  Frances  White  Chapin, 
husband  Day  Chapin,  children  Arthur 
Chapin  and  Anne  Chapin  of  Edmonds, 
WA;  and  stepchildren  Monika  Proffitt 
of  Seattle,  OR,  and  Daniel  Proffitt  of 
Boulder,  CO.D 
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Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 
sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  S24.  For  infor- 
mation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fiim.org 

Website:  www.fiim.oig 

SPendle  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many 
facets  of  Quaker  life,  thought 
and  spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every 

pamphlet  published  previously  by  Pendle 
Hill,  including  recent  pamphlets  by 
Warren  Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert 
Griswold  and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150 
ext.  2 or  bookstore@pendlehill.org. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  more  than  a 
magazine  — it’s  a ministry  of  the  written 
word.  Friends  worldwide 
find  com-munity  in  each 
issue  full  of  award- 
winning articles,  opinions, 
poetry,  news,  and  art.  Call 
us  toll-free  at  800-471- 
6863  and  mention  offer 
code  FB2007  to  receive  12  monthly  issues 
for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover  price! 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch  St., 
2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us  on 
the  web  at  <www.friendsjournal.org>. 


Calendar 


Oct  19-20.  Ministry:  Obedience  to 
the  Spirit.  Spoken  ministry,  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  a deeper  fellowship  with 
God.  Frank  Massey.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center. 

Nov  2-4.  Let  Your  Life  Speak: 
Exploring  our  Questions  of 
Vocation  in  a Circle  of  Trust. 
Susan  Murphy.Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 

Dec  1-3.  The  Annual  Silent 
Retreat.  An  extended  experience  of 
Quaker  meeting  for  worship.  Alice 
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VINTAGE  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 
3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 

Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 

8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

FRIENDS  House  is  a Continuing  Care  Re- 
tirement Community  in  the  Redwood  coun- 
try north  of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly, it  maintains  individual  garden  apart- 
ments and  houses,  assisted  living,  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  Friends  House  has  strong 
Quaker  values:  simplicity,  independence, 
peace,  optional  daily  worship.  Visit  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org  CCRC/ 
RCFE  license  #496801929.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409. 
707-538-0152. 

**** 

The  Woolman  Semester  offers  Friends 
education  to  students  in  grades  11-13  focused 
on  peace,  justice  and  ecological  sustainability 
while  earning  a full  semester  of  high  school 
credit.  A 3-week  service-learning  trip  yields 
120  hours  of  community  service  credit. 
Through  the  challenges  of  a rigorous  curricu- 
lum, simple  living  in  a Quaker  community,  a 
week-long  wilderness  trip  and  service  work, 
students  gain  understanding  and  leadership 
skills  for  their  work  in  the  world.  After  thriv- 
ing in  an  academic  setting  away  from  home, 
Woolman  graduates  stand  out  as  college  ap- 
plicants and  have  a sense  of  purpose  for 
their  education.  Financial  Aid  and  Quaker 
Scholarships  support  all  qualified  teens  re- 
gardless of  financial  needs.  Visit 
www.woolman.org  or  call  Kathy  Runyan  at 
530-273-3183  ext.  12. 

William  Penn  House  & Washington 
Quaker  WorkcAMPS.  Quaker  Center  on 
Capitol  Hill  offers  worship,  hospitality,  meet- 
ing space,  workcamp  opportunities  for 
youth,  peace  studies  and  other  seminars 
for  educators  and  students  of  all  ages. 
http://www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202- 
543-5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003. 


Positions  Vacant:  William  Penn 
House  & Washington  Quaker 

WORKCAMPS.  Program/Workcamp  intern- 
ship and  Hospitality  internship,  both  full 
time.  Register  and  greet  guests,  work  with 
workcamps,  peace  studies  and  international 
program  seminars.  Become  an  intern  and  truly 
experience  Washington.  Stipend,  room  and 
board  and  health  insurance,  http:// 
www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 

**** 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 

alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  climate  of  affirmation” 
rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every 
person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wellspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541-686- 
1223. 

Services 

Support  Quaker  House  Fayette/Ft 
Bragg,  NC.  A front-line  Friends 
Peace  Witness.  GI  Counseling,  Draft/CO 
Information,  Peace  Research,  Education,  & 
Action.  223  Hillside  Ave,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28301. 910-323-3912.  www.quakerhouse.org. 
QPR@Quaker.org.  Chuck  Fager,  Director. 
**** 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm. 

All  ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to 
encourage  confidence  in  people  who  are 
fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experi- 
enced horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  Email:  friendlaverne 

@fr  iendlyhorseacres.com. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour. 

Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sa- 
rah Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  011-506-645-5436  or 
937-728-9887  or  Email:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 

Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

**** 

Wolf  Creek  Commons  is  a developing 
co-housing  community  in  Grass  Valley,  CA 
(Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf  Creek  borders 
our  forested  site  which  is  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  public  transportation,  markets  and 
other  stores.  A vibrant  intergenerational 


community,  we  welcome  children.  Expected 

move-in,  Fall  2008.  530-478-5778. 

www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 

**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and 
Publishers  are  invited  to  join  QUIP 
(Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing).  An 

international  “self  help”  organization  of 

theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 

the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Contact 

Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org. 

Website:  www.quaker.org/quip. 

**** 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAVID  BROWN,  A 
QUAKER  Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 

Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

**** 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 

replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 

Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 
***** 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  ARTS  (S25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly,  Types 
& Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  & non- 
fiction, poetry,  drawings,  B&W  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org 
www.quaker.org/fqa. 

Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  diversity, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide/Canada. 

All  ages.  Since  1984. 
free  sample:  Box  444-FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 

2007  Advertising  Rates:  $.47 per  word for 
CLASSIFIED  ADS.  Minimum  charge , $9.  Box  ads:  10% 
extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline: 
six  weeks  prior  to  publication.  DISPLAY  ADS:  $16  pa- 
column  inch.  V4 page  ad(4x  4V2):  $97 — 1 column  ad 
(2V2  xlO):  $139 — 2 column  ad(5x  10):  $239 — V2 
page  ad  (71Ux4J/2):  $169 — Fidlpage  (7V2xlO):$299. 
DISCOUNTS:  10% for  3 consecutive  appearances,  25% 
for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad 


Contributions  Sought  for  Special  issue  on 
Friends  and  the  Arts 


Short  stories,  poems,  artwork,  and  photos  are  being 
sought  for  this  special  January  2008  issue  of  Friends 
Bulletin.  Please  submit  your  entry  no  later  than 
November  15.  Color  or  b & w art  and  photos  may  be 
submitted  via  email  in  low  resolution.  Contact 
friendsbulletin@aol.com. 


New  Editor  Sought  for  Friends  Bulletin 

The  mission  of  Friends  Bulletin  is  to  build 
community  among  western  Friends  through 
spiritually  fulfilling  publications  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned.  This  mission  is  accomplished  through 
the  magazine,  books,  the  Internet  and  other  means. 
Editor  is  responsible  for  editing,  publishing, 
advertising,  marketing,  fundraising  and  running  a 
small  office.  Friends  Bulletin  is  published  ten  times 
yearly  and  serves  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting, 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting. The  expected  starting  date  for  the  new 
editor  will  be  summer  2008.  Address  letters  of 
interest  electronically  by  October  30, 2007,  to  Rob 
RoyWoodman,  rwoodman@sbcglobal.net,  subject 
line:  Friends  Bulletin  editor.  A formal  application 
procedure  will  follow;  look  for  details  in  November. 


lilserilifs  mmm  50%  off  am  if  w?  ewm t for  iarthUght 
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_EarthLight:  Spiritual  Wisdom for  an  Ecological  Age.  Edited  by  Cindy  Spring  and  Anthony  Manousos.  FB  Publication,  2006.  Paperbound, 


350  pages.  $20  (plus  $4.50  for  postage  and  handling).  No  discount  £» r this  book. 

Compassionate  Listening  and  other  writings  by  Gene  Hoffman,  Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic.  “For  more  than  half  a century,  Gene 

Hoffman — through  her  essays  and  poetry,  her  workshops  and  speeches,  her 
travels  and  her  witness — has  been  a fountainhead  of  creative  spirituality  and 
courageous  peacemaking.  This  book  will  be  a rich  resource  for  those  who 
come  after  her.”  — Richard  Deats,  Editor  of  Fellowship  Magazine.  Paperbound, 

350  pp.  with  photos  and  index.  $16.00  (plus  $4.50  postage  & handling).  $8 
with  ix&mtAm.  discount. 


j Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  of  Terrorism,  by  Robert  Griswold.  Re- 


flections upon  the  spiritual  basis  for  Friends’  peacemaking  efforts  during  this 
time  of“perpetual  war  for  perpetual  peace.”  Single  copy:  $3.50  (plus  $.50  for 
postage  8c  handling).  $2  with  subscriber  discount. 

Islam from  a Quaker  Perspective,  This  pamphlet  explores  the  spirituality  of 
fasting,  examines  the  Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’  testimonies  and  pro- 
vides a brief  overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  Single  copy: 
$3.50.  Two  or  more:  $3  each  (plus  $.50  postage  8c  handling).  $2  with 

mh§aiheg  dfocoinxt. 


A Western  Quaker  Reader,  Writings  by  and  about  Independent  Quakers  in 

the  Western  United  States.  First  historical  work  about  Western  Quakerism  writ- 
ten from  the  viewpoint  of  Independent  Friends,  provides  vivid,  first-person 
testimonies  by  Friends  involved  in  the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in  the  West- 
ern USA  from  the  1930s  to  the  present.  354  pp.  paper.  $16.00  (plus  $4.50 
postage  8c  handling).  $8  with  subscriber  discount. 


To  order,  indicate  number  of  items  you  want  and 
send  this  page  with  check  made  out  to  “Friends 
Bulletin”  to:  Friends  Bulletin,  3223  Danaha  St , 
Torrance  CA  90505. 


Your  Name, 
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State 


Phone_ 

Email 


Amt  Enclosed 


